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HUMAN RIGHTS IN CUBA: 

A SQUANDERED OPPORTUNITY 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 5, 2015 

House of Representatives, 

Subcommittee on Africa, Global Health, 

Global Human Rights, and International Organizations, 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:03 a.m., in room 
2172, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Christopher H. Smith 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Smith. Good morning to everyone. And welcome to this very 
timely and important hearing on human rights in Cuba. 

We are here to examine the state of human rights, which is a 
very timely topic indeed, given the Obama administration’s sea 
change in policy toward Cuba announced at the end of last year. 

We are here to ask whether, in undertaking this change in pol- 
icy, the Obama administration used the considerable leverage that 
it wields to seek to better the condition of the Cuban people or 
whether, as I fear, an opportunity that was squandered in its haste 
to achieve a diplomatic breakthrough and even create a legacy for 
the President. 

Thus this hearing is not only about Castro regime accountability, 
but also the Obama administration’s accountability, with Congress 
exercising its role of both oversight and as a bully pulpit for re- 
minding the world that Cuba remains a Communist dictatorship 
which continues to arrest political dissidents — and I would under- 
score an estimated 178 political dissidents in the last month 
alone — and one whose caudillo, Raul Castro, has declared would 
not change, even in response to the Obama administration’s conces- 
sions. 

This Castro regime continues to harbor fugitives from justice, 
such as Joanne Chesimard, who was convicted in the 1973 murder 
of a state trooper in my own home State of New Jersey. Officer 
Werner Foerster was gunned down gangland style after she es- 
caped from prison. Indeed, just yesterday we had the Assistant Sec- 
retary of State for the Western Hemisphere, Roberta Jacobson, ap- 
pear before the Committee on Foreign Affairs. I asked her what the 
response of the Cuban Government was when she raised the issue 
of the return of Joanne Chesimard to justice. She replied that the 
Cuban Government stated that it was, “Not interested in dis- 
cussing her return.” That is absolutely unacceptable. 

( 1 ) 
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I have in my hands a statement, which I ask to be submitted for 
the record, from Christopher Burgos, the president of the State 
Troopers’ Fraternal Association of New Jersey, wherein he states 
on behalf of our Jersey state troopers that, “We are shocked and 
very disappointed that returning a convicted killer of a state troop- 
er was not already demanded and accomplished in the context of 
the steps announced by the White House regarding this despotic 
dictatorship.” 

I would also point out, as an aside, that both President Burgos 
and New Jersey State Police Superintendent Colonel Rick Fuentes 
both very much wanted to be here, and we will have another hear- 
ing to hear from them. And I look forward to that follow-up hear- 
ing. 

But, fortunately, we do have with us and it is a tremendous 
honor and a privilege to have with us today three extraordinarily 
brave and uniquely qualified witnesses to the brutality of the 
Cuban dictatorship, three human rights activists who at great per- 
sonal cost to themselves and their families have and continue to 
stand up for human dignity. 

We will hear about the deplorable state of human rights in Cuba. 
Just read the State Department report on human rights as well as 
reporting that has been done by other NGOs and it couldn’t be 
more clear that human rights are violated with impunity by the 
Castro brothers and their regime. 

I would note parenthetically that years ago, during the Reagan 
administration, I met with Armando Valladares, who spent almost 
two decades in the Cuban gulag system. And I will never forget, 
when I read his book — he actually led the delegation from the 
United States to the U.N. Commission on Human Rights. As a 
matter of fact, Ileana and her staff — we went time and time again 
to that Commission, asking them to look at the deplorable state of 
human rights in Cuba. 

When I was with Armando Valladares, I was in awe of his cour- 
age as well. He was able to get the U.N. to look at, pass a resolu- 
tion condemning the deplorable situation in Cuba, and to deploy a 
team to go to the prisons and investigate these terrible abuses of 
human rights. 

There were promises made by Fidel Castro that there would be 
no retaliation whatsoever against those who spoke in prison and 
the family members who came forward and friends to bear witness 
to a terrible set of truths. 

Everybody was retaliated against, the people in the prisons as 
well as their families. And, regrettably, the U.N. was unable — per- 
haps unwilling, but certainly unable, to do anything to mitigate or 
to stop that retaliation. 

I have pushed for years to go to Cuba. I have been denied a visa 
for two decades or so. I want to go to the prisons. Of course, I will 
meet with Fidel if I am able to lead a delegation or even go on my 
own with my staff. We can’t get that visa. Both Frank Wolf and 
I tried a number of times, and it got so bad that, at one point, Fidel 
Castro said that we were provocateurs. I want to go meet with the 
dissidents. 

Frank Wolf and I got into prisons in the Soviet Union, the infa- 
mous Perm Camp 35, where people like Natan Sharansky suffered 
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and were tortured by that Communist dictatorship. When Xanana 
Gusmao, who became the President of East Timor — I went and saw 
him when he was in Jakarta and went to prisons all over the 
world, but we can’t get into Cuba. We even got into Beijing Prison 
Number 2, where 40 Tiananmen Square activists were being forced 
to do gulag labor, heads shaved, gone, they looked like concentra- 
tion camp victims. 

And, yet, Mr. Wolf and I could not and I cannot get into those 
prisons. So I will be asking the government again — I have already 
asked, and I have asked our Government to help facilitate it — to 
go to the prisons. 

And even on the ICRC, yesterday the Red Cross — I asked Sec- 
retary Jacobson — I said, “You know, much has been made that the 
ICRC might be able to get into the country.” That is unacceptable. 
Get into the prisons. And, again, there needs — there has to be ab- 
solutely no retaliation to those who speak out. 

I would point out that, after testifying here today in public — and 
I thank C-SPAN especially and the journalists for taking this story 
and making Americans aware of what is actually happening in 
Cuba. Right now, as we meet, they will be returning to Cuba — and 
this committee and I know the entire Congress will be watching — 
to ensure that their safety and well-being and health is not further 
jeopardized. 

But the courage to come forward to congressional hearings — our 
friends over on the Senate side received compelling testimony as 
well — and to hear witness to an ugly truth of torture — I would ask 
everyone to go back and reread “Against All Hope,” Armando 
Valladares’ famous book. He talked about tortures that I don’t even 
want to mention in public, they are so despicable, of putting dis- 
sidents in vats of excrement so bad that it went into their ears and 
nose and they got infections. 

Armando Valladares told me that, when he and his wife — when 
they finally got to the United States and got asylum — that he 
couldn’t even change his children’s diapers because the smell of ex- 
crement brought back instantaneously, like, PTSD, remembrances 
of that kind of degrading cruelty imposed upon them. 

The Castro brothers and many in this regime ought to be at The 
Hague for crimes against humanity. That is how bad it is. These 
are among the worst abuses of human rights in the entire world. 

So, again, I want to welcome our brave and courageous wit- 
nesses. 

I want to thank Ileana Ros-Lehtinen and Mario Diaz-Balart. 
Ileana has been such a leader for so long in raising the truth of 
what is going on in this gulag island. 

I have much more to say, but I will put the rest of it into the 
record. 

But I do want to thank our witnesses again, and I look forward 
to hearing their testimony. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Smith follows:] 
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Good moiTiing. We ai e here Uuiay lo examine the slate of human rights in Cuba, which is a very 
timely topic indeed, given the Obama Administration’s sea change in policy toward Cuba announced at 
the end of last year. 

We are here to ask whether in undertaking this change in policy, the Obama Administration used 
tlie considerable leverage tliat it wields to seek to belter the condition of the Cuban people, or whether, 
as I fear, an opporlutiity was squandered in its haste to achieve a diplomatic breakthrough and create a 
legacy for the President. 

Thus this hearing is not only about Castro regime accountability, but also Obama Administration 
accountability, witli Congress exercising its role ofboth oversight and as a bully pulpit for reminding the 
world that Cuba remains a Communist dictatorship which continues to anest political dissidents - an 
estimated 1 78 in this last month alone - and one whose caudillo, Raul Castro, has declared would not 
ciinnge, even in response to the Obama Administrations concessions. 

This Casiro regime continues to harbor fugitives from justice such as Joanne Chesirnard, who 
was convicted in the 1973 murder of a stale trooper in my home stale of New Jersey, Officer Werner 
Foerster. Indeed, just yesterday, we had the Assistant Secretary of State for the Western Hemisphere 
Roberta Jacobson appear before the full Foreign Affairs Committee. 1 asked Iier what the response of 
the Cuban government was when she raised the issue of the 101010 of Joanne Chesirnard to justice, She 
replied that the Cuban government slated that it was "not Interested in discussing her return,” 

This is unacceptable. I have here in my hands a statement which I ask to be submitted for the 
record from Christopher J, Burgos, the President of the State Troopers Fraternal Organization of New 
Jersey, wherein he states on behalf of our Jersey State Troopers that "We ai e shocked and very 
disappointed that returning a convicted killer of a Slate Tmoper was not already demanded and 
accomplished in the conlexl ofthe steps announced by the White House regarding this de.spolic 
dictatorship." 
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I also would like to point out as an aside tliat both President Durgos and New Jersey State Police 
Superintendent Colonel Rick Puentes botli very much had wanted to be here today to present testimony 
in person, and I look forward to having them here for a follow up hearing on this topic which is very 
im])orlanl to the people of my Slate. 

Rut fortunately, we do have witli us three very brave and uniquely qualified witnesses to the 
brutality of the Cuban dictatorshipj three human rights activists who at great personal cost to themselves 
and their families stood up for human dignity. 

We will hear about the deplorable state of human rights in Cuba, how Afro-Cubans in particular 
face discrimination on a day-to-day basis, and the brutality with whicli human rights activists, including 
women, are treated. We will hear of muiriei's sanctioned by the government, of beatings, of arrests and 
rc-anests. 

And 1 would also like to point out that after testifying Irere, in public, two of our witnesses will 
be returning to Cuba. They know that while they may not be arrested upon their return, one day the 
regime will e;<aet a price against thejn for their temerity. Yet they insist on appearing here, so that they 
can share the truth of what is happening in their beloved isle. What bravery! 

1 therefore would like lo dedicate (his hearing to the Cuban people, who have suffered for so 
many decades under the brutal regime of the Castro brothers, and to thank our witnesses for testifying. I 
also would like to thank in particuiarmy dear fiiend and colleague, Ileana Ros-Lehtinen, for her 
leadership day-in-and-day-oul, in good weather and in bad, on behalf of the people of not only Cuba, but 
in countries such as Venezuela, China and Viet Nam, where the people continue to suffer under 
oppressive rulers, Tliank you, Ileana, for your leaderehip and moral clarity. 

It is thus my belief that there should be no easing of the pressure until Cuba has met definitive 
and concrete human rights and democratic milestones. Among thee milestones are the release of all 
political prisoners, the end of harassment and a policy of releasing and then re-jailing, the ending of 
restrictions on freedom of speech and the press, and on the rights of Assembly. Moreover, the Church 
must be allowed to conduct its affairs fully and heely without government infeiference, 

And, finally, the Castro regime must be held to account for ihcir harboring of some seventy 
fugitives from justice, including Joanne Chesimard, who is on (he FBl’.s Most Wanted Teirorist list. 

To that end, I would like to state that I intend to introduce legislation that will complement our 
existing legislation on Cuba, in particular Helins-Burton, making sure (hat important human rights 
milestones are met before our government makes conce.ssions that are effectively unilateral, squandering 
leverage. I would like to invite my colleagues to consider joining as co-sponsor, s. 


Wilh that, thank you. 
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Mr. Smith. And I yield to my good friend and colleague, Ms. 
Bass, the gentlelady from California. 

Mr. CiCiLLlNE. Mr. Chairman, if 

Mr. Smith. Sure. 

Mr. CiCiLLlNE. Mr. Chairman, I would ask unanimous consent to 
address the committee for about a minute or so. 

Mr. Chairman, I just want to take a brief moment before we turn 
to the very serious topic of human rights in Cuba to respond to a 
statement from this subcommittee’s last hearing that had troubling 
interpretations. 

While discussing your position on marriage equality, you made 
comments and engaged in a line of questioning that some under- 
stood as suggesting that lesbian, gay, bisexual, and transgender 
people do not have basic human rights. 

After exchanging letters with you, I think it is important to note 
that, while we do have very different opinions on marriage equal- 
ity — ^you strongly oppose it; I strongly support it — we both agree 
that, unequivocally, LGBT people have the same rights as all other 
people to live lives free from violence and persecution. 

In your letter and your public statement, you said that you — and 
I quote — “unequivocally oppose acts of violence against anyone and 
believe that human rights apply to all” and that — and I quote 
again — “all individuals, including LGBT persons, should be treated 
with respect and compassion.” 

I want to thank you for the opportunity to clear up the confusion 
over your statement and to reaffirm our shared passion for pro- 
tecting the human rights of all people. The policy of the United 
States is absolutely clear. LGBT rights are human rights, and 
LGBT people are entitled to live lives free from violence, intimida- 
tion, discrimination, and harm. 

And I thank you, Mr. Chairman. And I yield back. 

Mr. Smith. Okay. Thank you, Mr. Cicilline. 

I would just again say we do have a fundamental difference. I 
don’t support homosexual marriage. I know you do, and I certainly 
respect your views. 

And I do want to point out that I am for universally recognized 
human rights for all. And there is no treaty that recognizes a right 
to marriage for homosexuals. But, again, I am glad we were able 
to work together. 

Okay. Why don’t you go. Okay. Go ahead. 

Ms. Bass. Okay. Thank you, Mr. Chair. 

And I do appreciate the clarification of that because I know, with 
your long record on human rights, that you would never be okay 
with the egregious human rights violations that are taking place 
around the world in the LGBT community and that there is a fun- 
damental difference between marriage, which many people have a 
difference around, but I know that there is no difference around 
LGBT rights and the violence and opposing the violence against 
LGBT people. So thank you for that. 

Today’s hearing on human rights in Cuba is in the context of 
President Obama’s recent announcement. I said yesterday in our 
Foreign Affairs Committee that sometimes, in talking about Cuba, 
it is difficult because two of my colleagues that are on the other 
side of the aisle right now in this hearing have family history and 
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personal situations that make it very difficult if one does have a 
difference of opinion. I want to, one, respect and acknowledge what 
my colleagues have been through and what their families have 
been through and, with no disrespect or disregard for those his- 
tories, want to take a few minutes and propose a different view- 
point. 

You know, the President’s policy of opening up relations with 
Cuba I actually think is a very good thing, especially for people 
who are concerned about human rights. 

During the five decades that we have not had relations with the 
Cuban Government and the Cuban people, the Cuban economy did 
experience multiple economic shocks which really produced hard- 
ships for the people, but none of it really produced the kind of pop- 
ular uprisings or internal resistance that might have led to a 
change in government. 

I also think that the embargo prohibited diplomatic and economic 
engagement between the U.S. and Cuba. And I think that that 
many times is the ways in which societies become more open and 
accountable and democratic and trade and cultural exchange be- 
comes mutually beneficial. 

I think the embargo has impeded U.S. relations throughout the 
Western Hemisphere, as many Latin American nations viewed the 
embargo itself as a human rights violation against the Cuban peo- 
ple. 

I have to say that, as a U.S. citizen, I definitely consider it my 
human right to be able to travel to any nation on the Earth, and 
I have resented the fact that it has been difficult — Americans can 
go to Cuba, and I have been to Cuba, but it is very, very difficult 
to go there. 

And I don’t believe — and I might be wrong — but I don’t believe 
that we have that restriction against any other nation in the world, 
including Iran, North Korea, and Saudi Arabia, all of which have 
extremely troubling human rights records. 

Such travel restrictions, as well as those of trade, also violate the 
freedom of U.S. citizens, and recent polling by CBS, ABC News and 
the Washington Post revealed that a majority of Americans are 
supportive of moving away from the policy of disengagement and 
toward reestablishing ties with Cuba. 

I also think that engagement would be good for the Cuban peo- 
ple, as people-to-people exchanges and the Cuban-American family 
travel would increase cultural engagement, assist in family reunifi- 
cation. And this opening of space will provide improved access to 
Cuba for nongovernmental organizations that are focused on gov- 
ernance and human rights as well as facilitating technical assist- 
ance to Cuban civil society groups concerned with improved stand- 
ards of economic and personal freedoms. 

I do have to say — Mr. Chair, you mentioned about visiting pris- 
ons in Cuba. When I did go, I did visit Alan Gross and I visited 
him in prison. And I think that it was important that, during the 
time that Mr. Gross was incarcerated, that a number of Members 
of Congress went over and visited him and pushed for his release, 
and I think that that was a contributing factor. 

Again, I just feel that you really can’t change people and govern- 
ments whom you refuse to engage with. And so increased engage- 
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ment, to me, seems like it would be a contributing factor to improv- 
ing the human rights situation on the island of Cuba. 

And I look forward to the testimony from our witnesses today. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Smith. Thank you, Karen. 

I would like to now yield to the chairwoman emeritus of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, Congresswoman Ileana Ros- 
Lehtinen. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you very much. 

And I also am glad that Mr. Gross is home. But if by visiting Mr. 
Gross you believe that you have been to a Cuban jail, maybe these 
dissidents here could tell you what a Cuban jail is really like. But 
we are thankful that he is home. Or we could ask someone like Mr. 
Basilio Guzman, who is in the audience today, he served 22 years 
in Castro’s prison. 

And, Mr. Smith, I would like to request unanimous consent to 
submit into the record a letter from the International Committee 
of Former Cuban Political Prisoners based in Union City, New Jer- 
sey, documenting a list of the many Cubans who are still lan- 
guishing in Castro’s gulag. 

And thank you to Mr. Guzman for pointing that out. 

Mr. Smith. Without objection, so ordered. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you. 

Mr. Smith, I want to thank you so very much for convening this 
important hearing for your unyielding and passionate commitment 
to human rights, to freedom, not just for the oppressed people of 
Cuba, but for all people everywhere who suffer under oppressive 
regimes and who continue to seek the most basic and fundamental 
rights for many people that they take for granted. Everywhere 
there is an oppressed person, a political prisoner, there you will 
find Mr. Smith. So we thank you for that. 

I also want to welcome our wonderful witnesses: Berta Soler, 
Sara Fonseca, and Antunez, all champions of freedom on the island 
and the face of what the democratic future of Cuba will look like — 
look at those faces — that is the Cuba now. That is the free Cuba 
of tomorrow. 

These are brave pro-democracy activists who have seen firsthand 
the brutality of the regime by the constant arrests and beatings 
that they have had to endure, the isolation that they have had to 
endure while in jail, they did not have food prepared especially for 
them. They were starved. And after this hearing, they will be going 
back to Cuba, amazingly enough, as you pointed out, Mr. Smith, 
to continue the fight for freedom and democracy. 

Berta, as a matter of fact, she will be marching with her sisters, 
the Ladies in White — Las Damas de Blanco — this very Sunday. 
And, by the way, while all these negotiations are going on, there 
were 13 detentions of the Ladies in White just last Sunday. So if 
you think everything is rosy and bright and terrific and all wonder- 
ful, just ask these three dissidents what life is like for them. Very 
unlike what we hear from others. 

Our witnesses are just three of the countless faces of Cuba who 
represent the future, who the administration has shut out of the 
negotiations. And rarely are they invited to meet with visiting dig- 
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nitaries. We are glad that they get the chance to go to Cuba. Rare- 
ly do they invite dissidents who disagree with this administration. 

These are the people who have to suffer the consequences of the 
administration’s decisions. It is easy for the President to change 
this policy in his ivory tower. These are the faces who must now 
suffer under a Castro regime reenergized by President Obama’s 
policies, by its injections of cash. 

The President’s December 17th announcement serves to em- 
bolden the regime by implying that it can continue its repressive 
machinery with impunity. Raul Castro said, “We will not change,” 
and we look the other way. It undercuts and it demoralizes the 
brave freedom fighters in Cuba who rightfully believe that the U.S. 
has turned its back on them. But don’t confuse the U.S. people 
with the administration, just like we don’t confuse the Castro re- 
gime with the people of Cuba. 

And for what are these negotiations? So that more Americans 
can travel to Cuba and see what the regime wants them to see, all 
the while the regime fills its coffers and we ignore the truth. Be- 
cause who owns the hotels? The Castro regime. Who runs the ho- 
tels? The Castro military. The truth about the Cuban regime is 
that it is a regime that severely punishes dissidents even to this 
day. 

El Dkano was sentenced to 1 year in prison just last week, a 
young rapper. A rapper is a threat to this regime. Did he com- 
mittee a crime? No. His charge was dangerousness which could 
lead to a crime. It is the precogs of that movie. They predict that 
you are going to commit a crime; so, they arrest you before you 
commit it. This regime forbids reform and will do anything to 
maintain its grip on power. 

The censorship apparatus, one of the most comprehensive in the 
world. It forbids Cubans from listening to independent, private, or 
foreign broadcasts and even censors the signal of its own allies’ 
televised propaganda. 

It is important, Mr. Chairman, that we understand exactly the 
kind of murderous regime we are dealing with in Cuba and that 
President Obama wants to normalize relations with. 

On November 4, 1999, the House Committee on International Re- 
lations convened a congressional hearing entitled, “The Cuban Pro- 
gram: Torture of American Prisoners By Cuban Agents.” At that 
hearing, you remember, Mr. Chairman, we heard testimony from 
American POWs — prisoners of war — who were tortured at a prison 
camp in North Vietnam known as the “Zoo” during the period of 
August 1967 to August 1968. According to reports, 19 of those cou- 
rageous servicemen were psychologically tortured and beaten by 
Cuban agents working under orders from Hanoi. 

And while the State Department led the negotiations last month 
in Havana, its very own Country Reports on Human Rights for 
2013 states this: “The following additional abuses continued: Harsh 
prison conditions, arbitrary arrests, selective prosecution, denial of 
free trial” — this is from the State Department, our State Depart- 
ment; they are still negotiating with Castro while this is going on — 
“authorities interfered with privacy, engaging in pervasive moni- 
toring of private conversations. The government did not respect 
freedom of speech and press, severely restricted Internet access 
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and maintained a monopoly on media outlets, circumscribed aca- 
demic freedom, and maintained significant restrictions on the abil- 
ity of religious groups to meet and worship” — our own State De- 
partment — “The government refused to recognize independent 
human rights groups or permit them to function legally.” They can 
tell you about that. “In addition, the government continued to pre- 
vent workers from forming independent unions.” Where are these 
voices who are so much for independent unions here in the United 
States? “But not for you. You are not good enough. I’m sorry. No 
union for you.” 

“Human rights abuses were official acts committed at the direc- 
tion of the government.” Our own State Department says this. “Im- 
punity for the perpetrators remained widespread.” Because I could 
continue. 

Mr. Chairman, we cannot be The Land of the Free across the 
world if this administration doesn’t defend democracy right here in 
our own hemisphere. We cannot call for democratic reform and val- 
ues throughout the world if we abandon them 90 miles from our 
shores. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for this time. 

Welcome to our panelists. 

Mr. Smith. Chairwoman Ros-Lehtinen, thank you for that ex- 
traordinarily powerful statement and for your consistent support, 
again, not only of the Cuban people, but people who are dealing 
with tyrannies all over the world. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. I hope you get your visa. 

Mr. Smith. Thank you. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Don’t hold your breath. 

Mr. Smith. I would like to now yield to my friend and colleague, 
Mr. Cicilline. 

Mr. Cicilline. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. And I want to thank 
you and Ranking Member Bass for calling today’s hearing on this 
very important issue. 

I particularly want to thank the witnesses who are here today 
and thank you in advance for sharing your insight and your experi- 
ences. And I know that some of you are bravely joining us today 
to share very personal stories of very difficult and painful experi- 
ences, and we are really indebted to you for your willingness to do 
that. 

As I discussed yesterday with the administration witnesses dur- 
ing our full committee hearing, I, like many, continue to have deep 
concerns about how the Cuban Government treats its citizens. But 
it is clear that the United States policy on Cuba over the past sev- 
eral decades has not worked either. 

And I am hopeful that President Obama’s effort to engage in 
real, substantive negotiations toward a more honest cultural ex- 
change, economic trade, and diplomatic ties with Cuba will ulti- 
mately benefit the United States and, more importantly, the Cuban 
people. 

I hope the Cuban Government will come to the negotiating table 
with a real desire to work with the United States toward a more 
free, open, and tolerant society for the Cuban people. And it is very 
important for us to pay close attention to the ongoing negotiations 
to make sure that any changes are implemented in a way that 
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maintains our commitment to promoting basic values and human 
rights. 

So I thank the witnesses again for being here and look forward 
to your perspective as the relationship between the United States 
and Cuba begins to change. 

And, with that, I yield back, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Smith. Thank you, Mr. Cicilline. 

Now I yield to my good friend and colleague who has been a very 
powerful voice, Mario Diaz-Balart, and thank him for joining us. 
He is a member of the Appropriations Committee, and he does us 
the honor of being here today. 

Mr. Diaz-Balart. Mr. Chairman, let me first thank you for the 
opportunity to sit in for a few minutes. I will not he able to stay 
for the entirety of the hearing because I do have other meetings to 
go to. 

But I could not let this moment pass without first thanking you, 
sir, for your just steadfast leadership and your consistent leader- 
ship, whether it has been fighting for freedom and supporting the 
opposition in Vietnam and Communist China and North Korea. 
Wherever there has been oppression, Mr. Chairman, you have al- 
ways been consistent, just like Chairwoman Emeritus Ileana Ros- 
Lehtinen. I want to thank both of you. 

And I just want to make a couple of comments. And the ranking 
member, who was very kind in her introduction, mentioned about 
how some of us might have some family history. The issue of 
human rights has nothing to do with family history. Because I, for 
one, am opposed to oppression in Communist China, in North 
Korea, in Vietnam. 

And I don’t know. I was a very young man when we had sanc- 
tions against South Africa, and I supported the sanctions in South 
Africa. I am assuming that the ranking member was also opposed 
to sanctions in South Africa because I am assuming, obviously, that 
she is also as consistent as the chairman is on these issues. 

I supported as a young man those sanctions against South Africa 
because doing business with the apartheid regime was not helping 
the folks who were struggling for freedom in South Africa. All it 
did was help prop up that regime in South Africa. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I couldn’t let this time slide by without being 
here. 

Ms. Bass. May I ask the gentlemen to yield for a second? 

Mr. Diaz-Balart. Of course. With all pleasure. 

Ms. Bass. You know, I really was only trying to acknowledge the 
fact that I realize people had personal situations. 

Mr. Diaz-Balart. And I appreciate that. 

Ms. Bass. I wasn’t trying to say that, you know, that is the only 
reason you are concerned about Cuba. It is just hard if you have 
a different opinion. I just wanted to respect what I knew you and 
Ileana’s family had been through. That was all. 

Mr. Diaz-Balart. And I thank the ranking woman, as I said, for 
your kind statements. I took it as a kind statement. So I want to 
make sure of that. But I am just saying that the issue of human 
rights and the consistency on that is important. 
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When we look at the folks that are here today — I mentioned 
South Africa — in front of us today are the Mandelas, are the 
Havels, are the future leaders of the free and democratic Cuba. 

When folks talk about Cuba, they sometimes confuse the regime 
with Cuba. No. This is Cuba in front of us today, they who have 
spent years in prison. Jorge Luis Garcia Perez, Antunez, 17 years 
in prison. By the way, ask him about the conditions of the prisons. 

Ask Iris Aguilera about how well the Cuban people are treated. 
Ask Sara Marta Fonseca. Just go to YouTube and look at her vid- 
eos to find out how respected and how well the Cuban people who 
dare just speak out for freedom are treated. 

Ask Berta Soler about what happens when you just walk peace- 
fully with a flower in your hand going to church and asking for 
freedom of their relatives. Ask her how the Cuban people are treat- 
ed. 

So at a time when during the State of the Union our President 
spoke about Cuba — and, by the way, for the first time in my recol- 
lection did I see a President speak in the State of the Union about 
Cuba and not even mention, not even mention, human rights, not 
even mention democracy, not even mention, not even give lip serv- 
ice, to elections in Cuba. 

I am grateful to you, Mr. Chairman, for bringing these heros, the 
future leaders, them and others — the future leaders of Cuba, to 
this, the United States Congress, to testify. 

Because, again, at a time when our President has decided to ig- 
nore the repression, the arrests, heck, even the sending of arms to 
North Korea from the Castro regime, this House, as it always has, 
will continue to stand with you, with the future leaders of Cuba, 
with the people of Cuba, and not with the regime. 

I am grateful for the opportunity, Mr. Chairman, to be able to 
sit in here for a few minutes. Thank you, sir. I yield back. 

Mr. Smith. Mr. Diaz-Balart, thank you so very much for your 
very powerful statement, which has been consistent throughout the 
world. 

I would like to now recognize Mr. Emmer, the gentleman from 
Minnesota. 

Mr. Emmer. Well, thank you, Mr. Chair. 

And it is difficult to follow that from a new colleague. So I won’t. 
I won’t try to follow that. All I will do is say thank you for this 
hearing, Mr. Chairman, especially in light of the President’s deci- 
sion to somehow restart diplomacy with the regime currently in 
charge in Cuba. 

And there are still concerns for some of us about why the Presi- 
dent would have used the process he used, side-stepping the State 
Department, having over a year of secret meetings that didn’t in- 
volve normal process. 

But that part aside, it really is all about the human rights and 
the Cuban people, which is why it is so interesting to me. The dis- 
cussion about normalization of the relationship is really what we 
are here about today. 

And I appreciate that you and the ranking member have decided 
that we are going to bring in some people to talk about some basic 
freedoms, the situation, exercise the oversight that is the jurisdic- 
tion of this committee. Because, thankfully, the President has ac- 
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knowledged that he does not have the authority to dismantle, as 
he suggested, the embargo and start to normalize relationships 
with Cuba. That is up to Congress. And, hopefully, it starts here 
today. 

And we can talk about how people can have basic and funda- 
mental rights to assemble with people that they want, to speak 
freely on their own behalf and, God forbid, even against their gov- 
ernment and that people can actually practice their faith in public 
and be proud of it. 

I am looking forward at being part of the process, and I thank 
you again for holding this hearing. 

And for the witnesses, I look forward to your testimony today. 

And I yield back. 

Mr. Smith. Thank you very much, Mr. Emmer. 

I would like to yield to Mr. Pittenger. 

Mr. Pittenger. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Smith. A leader on religious freedom especially in this Con- 
gress and on Chinese human rights. 

Mr. Pittenger. Well, thank you, Mr. Chairman. I deeply appre- 
ciate being here. And forgive me for being late. But I want to come 
to pay tremendous respect to those who have come to testify today. 

Each of us are still searching on the merits of why the President 
would make the unilateral decision that he made to provide a dip- 
lomatic relationship with Cuba against the wisdom of a dozen pre- 
vious Presidents. 

What he has done is elevate a terrorist state. Along with Cuba 
is Syria, Sudan, Iran that are terrorist states. And now he has de- 
clared to the world that this state is acceptable to the United 
States. It is a very sad day. 

I have worked for the last 30 years with missionaries in Cuba. 
They tell me the plight of the religious inequities and the chal- 
lenges that they face in people trying to live out their faith. 

So I am deeply concerned over the impact of what will happen, 
the elevation we have given to the Marxist doctrine that will be en- 
couraged throughout the world. We have dealt with Cuba on an on- 
going basis in the United Nations. They have sought to engage 
those who oppose the United States and our closest allies, includ- 
ing Israel. 

So I am here to pay respect to you and thank you for your com- 
mitment and to clearly say to you that we stand with you, fully en- 
gaged, on behalf of the wonderful people of Cuba. 

Thank you and God bless you. 

Mr. Smith. Thank you very much, Mr. Pittenger. 

It is now a very distinct honor and privilege to welcome our very 
distinguished witnesses. They are doing here today in Washington 
that which they would not be able to do in Cuba, especially before 
that rogue congress where there is really no real election, there are 
no free and fair elections. 

Let me begin first with Mr. Jorge Luis Garcia Perez, Antunez, 
who is a leader in the Cuban democratic movement. He was in- 
spired early in life by reading the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, rejecting the Communist indoctrination that he was receiv- 
ing in Cuba’s schools. 
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Antunez, as he is known to us all as, is a leader of a nonviolent 
movement to promote human rights and democracy. He was ar- 
rested in 1990 for peacefully protesting the Castro brothers’ oppres- 
sive regime and spent the next 17 years, 17 years, in jail as a polit- 
ical prisoner. He endured horrific torture, beatings, solitary con- 
finement, and denial of needed medical care that almost cost him 
his life. 

Since his release in 2007, Antunez has continued to advance the 
cause of freedom and human rights in Cuba. He also knows first- 
hand the discrimination suffered by Afro-Cubans on a daily basis, 
an underfocused-upon, aggressive racism employed by the Castro 
regime. 

We will then hear from Ms. Berta Soler, who has been the leader 
of the Ladies in White movement following the death of the group’s 
founder, Laura Pollan, in 2011. The Ladies in White is a movement 
of wives and female relatives of Cuban political prisoners, but now 
has evolved into a potent, powerful human rights group open to all 
Cuban women. 

Ms. Soler and four other members of the Ladies in White re- 
ceived the Sakharov Prize for Freedom of Thought by European 
Parliament in 2006, but the Castro brothers barred them from at- 
tending the award ceremony. 

She and her husband have remained in Cuba since his release, 
rejecting, rejecting, an offer of immigration from Spain in order to 
continue their struggle for human rights and democracy in Cuba. 

I would also note that the Ladies in White have been nominated 
by Ileana Ros-Lehtinen and I and others in a joint request to the 
Nobel Peace Prize committee, along with Dr. Biscet, another Afro- 
Cuban and medical doctor who has been tortured horrifically as 
well. 

He testified here, as you know, by way of a phone hookup and 
told us. Do not, do not, end the embargo. Get the conditions first. 
Get human rights and durable human rights at that before that 
embargo is lifted. And he said it even though there is great risk 
to himself in articulating that. 

He pointed out, as many others have pointed out, that the Euro- 
peans have been trading with Cuba for decades with no ameliora- 
tion whatsoever and have been a lifeline, frankly, to a dictatorship 
which Russia first provided, then Venezuela, and, unfortunately, 
trade coming from Europe and Canada. 

Then we will hear from Ms. Sara Eonseca, who grew up in a 
household that opposed the Communist system based on their prin- 
ciples and their deep religious beliefs. Due to her family’s faith, she 
was denied the right to complete her studies. 

In 2004, she became a member of the Pro-Human Rights Party 
affiliated with the Andrei Sakharov Eoundation. In 2009, she 
joined the Rosa Parks Civil Rights Women’s Movement, for which 
she became the delegate in the city of Havana. That same year, she 
also began participating with the Ladies in White as a lady of sup- 
port. 

She and her family have experienced numerous state-organized 
mob attacks, and her house has been vandalized and searched by 
government agents dressed in civilian clothes. As a result, she has 
sought refugee status in the United States. 
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Then we will hear from Mr. Geoff Thale, who oversees the entire 
range of the Washington Office on Latin America’s research and 
advocacy in Latin America policy and human rights issues. Along 
with a focus on specific countries and themes, Mr. Thale led the 
team that authored, “Forging New Ties,” WOLA’s recommendations 
for new directions in U.S. policy toward Latin America. 

Mr. Thale has studied Cuba issues since the mid-1990s and trav- 
eled to Cuba more than a dozen times — wish I could get that visa — 
including organizing delegations of academics and Members of Con- 
gress. He coordinates WOLA’s advocacy of this issue with a coali- 
tion of business, agricultural, and human rights groups who favor 
lifting the general travel ban on Cuba. 

I would like to now yield the floor to Antunez. 

STATEMENT OF MR. JORGE LUIS GARCIA PEREZ, SECRETARY 
GENERAL, CUBAN NATIONAL CIVIC RESISTANCE FRONT 

[The following statement and answers were delivered through an 
interpreter.] 

Mr. Garcia. Honorable Congressman Christopher Smith, good 
morning to all participating members. 

My name is Jorge Luis Garcia Perez, Antunez. I am a former po- 
litical prisoner who spent 17 continuous years of political imprison- 
ment for the sole supposed crime of calling out in a public square 
in my hometown of Placetas for the implementation of reforms 
such as those that were taking place back then in Communist Eu- 
rope. 

Within the prisons, I remained steadfast in my condition as a po- 
litical prisoner. And due to my constant struggle to denounce 
human rights violations from within prison walls, I was subjected 
to the most refined forms of torture and cruel punishment. 

For example, on the morning of 14 October 1994, high-ranking 
officers from the political police, in spite of the fact that my hands 
were handcuffed behind my back, sicced dogs on me. Because I did 
not accept the regime’s indoctrination program within prison walls, 
I was sent to the most inhospitable and rigorous prisons. 

Later, together with very courageous brothers from the prison, 
we founded the Pedro Luis Boitel Political Prisons Organization, 
which, in spite of repression, managed to unify hundreds of polit- 
ical prisoners in order to carry out civic resistance within the pris- 
on walls. 

After I was released in 2007, I have continued with the struggle 
inside Cuba where I think it is most important. I am currently ac- 
tive in the Orlando Zapata Tamayo National Civic Resistance 
Front. This is a national organization which carries out protests in 
the defense of human rights throughout Cuba. 

Today I am here in the name of my brothers and sisters of the 
resistance and most especially in the name of those who are im- 
prisoned for their ideas, which there are dozens of. They have re- 
mained in prison in spite of the unconvincing process of release 
agreed upon by President Barack Obama and dictator Raul Castro. 

Among my imprisoned brothers, I want to mention Ciro Alexis 
Casanova Perez, Ernesto Borjes Perez, Armando Sosa Fortuny, 
among others. These men are part of a long list of heros whose only 
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crime has been, first of all, to oppose the dictatorship and, second 
of all, to continue resisting within prison walls. 

A few days ago we learned that the President of this great and 
hospitable Nation had agreed with dictator Raul Castro to reestab- 
lish diplomatic relations as well as steps leading to the elimination 
of the embargo. And as if this were not enough, three confessed 
spies who participated in the murder of four U.S. citizens were ex- 
changed for innocent contractor Alan Gross. 

These agreements, which are considered by an important part of 
the Cuban resistance as a betrayal of the hopes for freedom of the 
Cuban people, are unacceptable because the principles and the 
freedom of a country do not belong to any government, no matter 
how powerful or influential this government may be. 

There is underway an international effort expressed by the 
Obama-Castro accords to promote a supposed evolution within the 
Castro regime. This is a fraudulent change promoted by Castro re- 
gime in order to perpetuate itself in power. 

This illusion is manipulated by the dictatorship in order to per- 
petuate itself in power. The Castro dictatorship cannot be re- 
formed. The Castro dictatorship is based on the negation of demo- 
cratic society and everything this represents. The Castro dictator- 
ship not only seeks to control the Cuban people, it also seeks to ex- 
port this repression. It seeks to export this repression to other 
countries such as Venezuela. 

What does real change in Cuba mean? It means the restitution 
of all civil rights. It means the general amnesty for all political 
prisoners. It means the right to organize political parties and inde- 
pendent labor unions. 

Real change in Cuba means free, real elections, internationally 
supervised free elections. It means the separation from power of 
the Castro brothers. This is recognized in current U.S. law toward 
Cuba, and it should remain so because it constitutes the best pos- 
sible support for the Cuban resistance. 

A majority of the Cuban resistance has signed onto the agree- 
ment for democracy in Cuba. This is a road map of 10 elemental 
points toward democracy in Cuba. We ask recognition from the 
Congress of the United States for this document and for what it 
represents as a clear path toward democracy in Cuba. I ask the 
American people and its freely elected Congress that it maintains 
its firm support for the right of the Cuban people to be free. 

We may be close to true change in Cuba. The drop in the inter- 
national price of oil, the instability of the Maduro regime in Ven- 
ezuela which has been the main support of the Castro regime, the 
civic resistance which is widespread throughout the island, and 
how this resistance is increasingly coordinating itself, as is taking 
place with the forum for freedoms and rights, all indicate this. 

This is the moment to demand real concessions from the Castro 
regime. Only this can mean normal relations between the United 
States and Cuba. Cubans can be as successful on the island as they 
have been abroad. What we need is freedom. The Cuban resistance 
struggles for this freedom. We need your understanding and your 
support. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Garcia follows:] 
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TESTIMONY OF JORGE LUIS GARCIA PEREZ "ANTUNEZ," BEFORE THE SUB COMMITTEE ON AFRICA, 
GLOBAL HEALTH, GLOBAL HUMAN RIGHTS, AND INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES OF THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES 

This testimony Is being delivered In English by Orlando Gutierrez-Boronat 

2 FEBRUARY 2015 

My name Is Jorge Luis Garcia Perez "Antunez." I am a former Cuban political prisoner, who served a 
sentence of 17 continuous years of imprisonment for calling out for political and economic reforms of 
the type then being carried out in Eastern Europe, In a public plaza in my home town of Placetas, in 
central Cuba. 

I was subjected to torture and to cruel and unusual punishment during my time spent in prison for both 
calling out for reform, and for being a "plantado," a political prisoner who refuses to participate in 
Regime indoctrination programs. As a prisoner, I constantly denounced the human rights violations that 
we were subjected to. I was sent to the most inhospitable and distant prisons in my country. With 
fellow political prisoners, in 1995 we founded the Pedro Luis Boitel Political Prisoners Organization, 
which managed to organize hundreds of political prisoners throughout the island in an unprecedented 
fashion. 

After my release in 2007, I have continued with the struggle for freedom from inside Cuba, where I think 
that It is most Important. I am currently active in the Orlando Zapata Cuban National Civic Resistance 
Front, a combative coalition of regional pro-democracy organizations which carries out public protests In 
demand of respect for human rights throughout the island of Cuba. 

For this activity, and for having decided not to abandon my country, but instead to remain there, in 
order to continue with the struggle, my family and I have been subjected to a cruel repressive policy. I 
have been continuously arrested, and my life has been endangered on multiple occasions. 

I have been subjected to torture, arrests and raids on my home by Castro's political police for 
denouncing the human rights situation in Cuba at International forums. 

I am speaking here today on behalf of my brothers and sisters In the internal resistance, as well as of 
those who are still suffering political imprisonment In Cuba, because of their ideas. Scores of political 
prisoners remain in Cuban jails in spite of the supposed release of political prisoners carried out by the 
Castro Regime as a result of the Obama-Castro Accords. 

Among my Imprisoned brothers are: CIro Alexis Casanova Perez, Ernesto Borges Perez, Andy Frometa 
Cuenca and Armando Sosa Fortuny. They are but a few names In a long list of heroes whose sole crime 
has been to oppose the dictatorship and to continue with their civic resistance from within prison walls. 

A few days ago, we learned that the President of this great nation had come to an agreement with 
dictator Raul Castro. As a result of this agreement, the parties agreed to the establishment of full 
diplomatic relations, as well as to take steps towards the elimination of U5 sanctions against the Regime. 
Three convicted Cuban spies who were serving time In US prisons, one of which actively participated in 
the murder of American citizens over international waters and all of whom sought to destabilize this 
country, threatening its national security, were exchanged for imprisoned contractor Alan Gross. 

These agreements are considered by a vital segment of the CXiban Resistance as a betrayal of the 
aspiration to freedom of the Cuban people. They are unacceptable to us. The principles and the right to 
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freedom of a country are not the property of any government^ no matter how powerful or influential it 
is. 

There Is currently an international effort underway, expressed by the Obama-Castro Accords, to bring 
about some kind of evolution within the Castro Regime. This idea is simply a farce promoted by the 
Castro Regime in order to perpetuate itself in power. The Castro dictatorship cannot be reformed. It is 
based on the rejection of democratic values and everything these stand for. The Castro Regime is a 
tyrannical regime that seeks not just to control the Cuban people, but also to expand its repression to 
other countries, as is the case with Venezuela and other Latin American countries. 

What would real change look like in Cuba? 

It would mean the full restoration of civil rights. 

It would mean a general amnesty for all political prisoners. 

It would mean recognition of the right to organize independent political parties and labor unions. 

It would mean genuine, internationally-supervised free elections. 

It would mean separation from power of the Castro brothers. 

All of this is recognized in current US law on Cuba policy, and it should remain this way because it 
constitutes the best type of support for the Cuban Resistance. 

Since 1998, a majority of the Cuban Resistance has signed on to the Agreement for Democracy In Cuba, 
a 10-point roadmap towards a real transition to democracy. We ask recognition from the US Congress 
for this document and for what it represents as a consensus statement of the Cuban Resistance on the 
future of our nation. 

I ask the people of the United States, as well as this freely-elected Congress, to maintain its firm support 
for the right of the Cuban people to be free. We may be close to real change in Cuba. 

The drop in oil prices, the instability of the Maduro regime in Venezuela, which has been the main 
sponsor of the Castro dictatorship, as well as the civic resistance which Is growing throughout Cuba and 
important initiatives aimed at coordinating this resistance, as is for example, the Rights and Freedoms 
Forum, are an example of all this. 

This is the moment to demand real changes from the Castro Regime. This means: legalization of 
independent political parties and labor unions, internationally-supervised free elections, that the Castro 
brothers are separated from political power, as they have spent decades asphyxiating the Cuban people. 

Only this can bring about normal relations between the United States and Cuba. Only this can mean an 
end to Cubans trying to flee from the island on improvised rafts, only this can mean an end to the 
exportation of authoritarianism to the rest of Latin America by the Castro Regime. Only this would 
mean an end to the existence of Cuba as a failed state under a military dictatorship. 

Cubans can have the same success in the island that they have had abroad. 

What we need is freedom. 

The Cuban Resistance is struggling for that freedom. 

We need your understanding and support. 
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Mr. Smith. Antunez, thank you so very much for that very pow- 
erful testimony. 

We do have a series of votes on the House floor. We will have 
to take a short recess. 

So, Ms. Soler, if you wouldn’t mind, we will just break and then 
come back for questions. 

And I do hope that members of the press and our audience will 
stay because we have very powerful testimony that awaits. 

So we stand in short recess. 

[Recess.] 

Mr. Smith. The subcommittee will resume its hearing. 

I want to apologize again to our distinguished witnesses for that 
delay. We did have a series of votes on the House floor. But we are 
looking forward to your testimony. 

We will begin with our second witness, Ms. Berta Soler. 

If you could proceed. 

STATEMENT OF MS. BERTA SOLER FERNANDEZ, LEADER, 
LADIES IN WHITE (DAMAS DE BLANCO) 

[The following statement and answers were delivered through an 
interpreter.] 

Ms. Soler. Honorable Congressman Smith, distinguished mem- 
bers of the subcommittee, above all, I want to thank you for listen- 
ing to me and, also, to thank all of the people and organizations 
who have made it possible for me to testify on the human rights 
situation in my country, Cuba. 

We are presently living through a particularly defining moment 
for the future of our country in the wake of the recently announced 
reestablishment of diplomatic relations between Cuba and the 
United States. 

I am appearing here as the leader of the Ladies in White, a 
group of women activists who support change toward democracy in 
our country through nonviolent means, inspired by the example of 
women such as Rosa Parks and Coretta King, among others, who, 
with courage and determination, blazed paths for full enjoyment of 
civil rights in this great Nation. 

Now, 50 years after the events in Selma, Alabama, and testifying 
before a subcommittee whose mandate includes global human 
rights, it is a great honor and historic opportunity for me to appear 
before you. 

I also speak on behalf of numerous leaders and activists from 
Cuban civil society who have entrusted me with speaking for them 
before you. It is a civil society that is particularly repressed by the 
intolerance of a government whose exercise of power consists of the 
systematic violation of the human rights of the Cuban people. 

Just before I left Cuba to be here, last January 28, the day we 
celebrate the birth of our founding father, Jose Marti, dozens of ac- 
tivists were arrested in Havana and other provinces for attempting 
to place offerings of flowers at statues of Jose Marti. 

In its totalitarian vision, the dictatorship seeks a monopoly on 
our national identity through use of force against all independent 
activists. The most respected international human rights organiza- 
tions have documented violations of human rights in Cuba. 
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On October 28, 2013, the Inter-American Commission on Human 
Rights issued an injunction on behalf of the members of Ladies in 
White to afford protection in the face of systemic repression by 
Cuban authorities. 

I submit the official precautionary measures issued by the Com- 
mission for these purposes, as well as a report by Cubalex, which 
initiated the case before the Commission. I request that these re- 
ports be made part of the record of this hearing as documentary 
evidence for our testimony, as proof of what we are exposing in our 
testimony today. These documents demonstrate that the subject of 
political prisoners continues to be one of the most sensitive issues 
in Cuba today, reaching far beyond occasional or periodic release 
of some of them. 

Resolving this matter requires the unconditional freeing of every- 
one who has been jailed for political reasons on the island and the 
elimination of all legal restrictions used to repress those who think 
differently from the regime. 

Cuba continues to be a country with a one-party government 
where fundamental freedoms that are an absolute right in North 
American society are crimes against what they regard as state se- 
curity. 

Separation of powers does not exist in Cuba. Freedom of expres- 
sion and association continue to be repressed, and the Constitution 
establishes the Communist Party as the driving force for society. 
The right to strike is regarded as a crime with workers on and off 
the island, subject to conditions of labor slavery which has been de- 
nounced by international organizations at the international level. 

While these conditions prevail, it is not possible to speak of a 
willingness to change on the part of the Castro regime. That same 
January 28, during his appearance before the third summit of the 
CELAC held in San Jose, Costa Rica, the dictator Raul Castro stat- 
ed that Cuba will not give up 1 millimeter. 

For us, this signals the continuation of beatings, jailing, forced 
exiles, discrimination against our children at school, and all man- 
ner of patterns of intimidation and abuse that we suffer daily for 
wanting to see a pluralistic, democratic, and inclusive Cuba. 

Our aspirations are legitimate because they are underguided by 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, to which Cuba is a 
party, and the signed international pacts on civil and political 
rights which have not been ratified by the dictatorship. 

Our demands are quite concrete: Freedom for political prisoners, 
recognition of civil society, the elimination of all criminal disposi- 
tions that penalize freedom of expression and association, and the 
right of the Cuban people to choose their future through free, plu- 
ral elections. 

We believe these demands are just and valid. Even more impor- 
tantly, for us, they represent the most concrete exercise of politics, 
a step in the direction of democratic coexistence. 

Cuba will change when the laws that enable and protect the 
criminal behavior of the forces of repression and corrupt elements 
that sustain the regime change. 

In the name of those that have been executed, in the name of 
Cuban political prisoners, in the name of the pilots from the hu- 
manitarian organization Brothers to the Rescue murdered on the 
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orders of Fidel Castro, in the name of the victims from the March 
13 tugboat, in the name of the victims of Cuba’s Communist re- 
gime, Cuba, yes, Castro, no. 

Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Soler follows:] 
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Berta Soler Testimony, English Translation 


Honorable Christopher H. Smith, Chairman of the Subcommittee on Africa, Global Health, Global Human 
Rights and International Organizations. 

This testimony is being delivered in English by Orlando Gutierrez-Boronat 
Distinguished Members of the Subcommittee: 

Above all, I want to thank you for listening to me and also to thank all of the people and organizations 
who have made it possible for me to testify on the human rights situation in my country, Cuba. We are 
presently living through a particularly defining moment for the future of our country in the wake of the 
recent announced reestablishment of diplomatic relations between Cuba and the United States. 

I am appearing here as the leader of the Ladies In White, a group of women activists who support 
change towards democracy in our country through non-violent means, inspired by the example of 
women such as Rosa Parks and Coretta King, among others, who with courage and determination blazed 
paths for the full enjoyment of civil rights in this country. Now 50 years after the events In Selma, 
Alabama, and testifying before a Subcommittee whose mandate includes Global Human Rights, it is a 
great honor and an historic opportunity for me to appear before you. 

I also speak on behalf of numerous leaders and activists from Cuban civil society who have entrusted me 
with speaking for them before you. It is a civil society that is particularly repressed by the intolerance of 
a government whose exercise of power consists of the systematic violation of the human rights of the 
Cuban people. Just before I left Cuba to be here, last January 28th, the day we celebrate the birth of our 
Founding Father Jose Marti, dozens of activists were arrested In Havana and other provinces for 
attempting to place offerings of flowers at statutes of Jose Marti. In its totalitarian vision, the 
dictatorship seeks a monopoly on our national identity through the use of force against all independent 
activists. 

The most respected international human rights organizations have documented violations of human 
rights in Cuba. On October 23, 2013, the Inter-American Commission on Human Rights issued an 
injunction on behalf of members of the Ladies in White, to afford protection in the face of systematic 
repression by Cuban authorities. I submit the official Precautionary Measure issued by the Commission 
for these purposes, as well as the report submitted to the Commission by the Association of 
Independent Cuban lawyers (Cubalex) which initiated the case before the Commission. I wish also to 
submit a report prepared by Cubalex on Cuba's prison system. I request that these reports be made a 
part of the record of this hearing as documentary evidence for our testimony. 

These documents demonstrate that the subject of political prisoners, one of the most sensitive Issues in 
Cuba today, reaches far beyond the occasional or periodic release of some of them. Resolving this 
matter requires the unconditional freeing of everyone who has been jailed for political reasons on the 
island and the elimination of all legal restrictions used to repress those who think differently from the 
regime. 

Cuba continues to be a country with a one-party government where fundamental freedoms that are an 
absolute right in North American society are crimes against what they regard as "State Secu rity." 
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Berta Soler Testimony, English Translation 


Separation of powers does not exist in Cuba, freedom of expression and association continue to be 
repressed and the Constitution establishes the Community Party as the "driving force" for society. The 
right to strike is regarded as a crime with workers on and off the island subject to conditions of labor 
slavery which have been denounced by international organizations. While these conditions prevail, it is 
not possible to speak of a willingness to change on the part of the Castroite regime. 

That same January 28th, during his appearance before the third Summit of the [Community of Latin 
American and Caribbean States] (CELAC), held in San Jose, Costa Rica, the dictator Raul Castro stated 
that [Cuba] "...will not give up one millimeter..." of its system of government as negotiations between 
Cuba and the United States begin, and that it would make no sense to demand that he make changes to 
a military, dynastic dictatorship that has been In power for more than half a century. For us, this signals 
the continuation of beatings, jailing, forced exile, discrimination against our children at school, and all 
manner of patterns of Intimidation and abuse we suffer daily for wanting to see a pluralistic, democratic, 
and inclusive Cuba. 

Honorable Mr. Chairman, 

Honorable Members of the Subcommittee, 

Our aspirations are legitimate because they are undergirded by the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights to which Cuba is a party, and the signed International pacts on civil and political rights which have 
not been ratified by the dictatorship. Our demands are quite concrete: freedom for political prisoners, 
recognition of civil society, the elimination of all criminal dispositions that penalize freedom of 
expression and association and the right of the Cuban people to choose their future through free, 
multiparty eiections. 

We believe these demands are just and valid. Even more Importantly, for us they represent the most 
concrete exercise of politics, a step in the direction of democratic coexistence. Cuba will change when 
the laws that enable and protect the criminal behavior of the forces of repression and corrupt elements 
that sustain the regime change. 

In the name of those who have been executed. 

In the name of Cuban political prisoners. 

In the name of the pilots from the humanitarian organization, Brothers to the Rescue, murdered on 
Fidel Castro's orders. 

In the name of the victims from the "March 13th" tugboat. 

In the name of the victims of Cuba's Communist regime. 

Cuba yes, Castro no. 


Thank you very much. 
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Mr. Smith. Ms. Soler, thank you very much for that very power- 
ful testimony and for providing very specific benchmarks that the 
Cuban dictatorship needs to follow if Cuba is truly to be free. 
Thank you so very, very much. 

And I would like to now yield the floor to Ms. Fonseca for such 
time as you may consume. 

STATEMENT OF MS. SABA MARTHA FONSECA QUEVEDO, 
MEMBER, LADIES IN WHITE (DAMAS DE BLANCO) 

[The following statement and answers were delivered through an 
interpreter.] 

Ms. Fonseca. Good morning. 

My name is Sara Marta Fonseca Quevedo. I was born in 1970 
into a Cuban family that, since 1959, had been branded as a dis- 
sident from the state. We were classified as counterrevolutionaries 
because we were opposed to the incipient Castro regime. 

For over half a century in Cuba, the Castro regime has violated 
and violates human rights. From the beginning, there have been 
crimes, murders, political prisoners, and people discriminated. All 
those who speak out against the regime are brutally repressed, im- 
prisoned, or murdered. In spite of having been raised within com- 
munism, they were never able to convince us that that is the right 
way to live. 

As a human rights activist, I participated in organizing dem- 
onstrations in Havana, among them, a historic demonstration in 
2011 in the old Capitol building in the center of Havana. On that 
day, four women, in spite of repression, opened a banner displaying 
a slogan calling for the release of all political prisoners. 

Hundreds of Cubans witnessed this protest. We inspired many 
Cubans who began to shout along with us for freedom. Others car- 
ried out their own protest. At all times we felt the support of the 
people. This protest was well worth the repression that we later 
suffered. 

I have been repeatedly arrested. They have beaten me sense- 
lessly in police stations to the point that they thought they had 
killed me. On one occasion, three female police officers dragged me 
by my hair from one cell to another. While they dragged me by my 
hair from one cell to the other, they kicked me in my back and in 
my head. 

Once I was in the cell they were taking me to and while I was 
still handcuffed behind my back, a male police officer kicked me 
with all his strength in my head. As a result of this, I suffered per- 
manent damage to my right kidney and serious damage to my spi- 
nal column. To this day, as a result of this beating, I still suffer 
from dizzy spells. 

It is with this brutality and much worse that the Castro regime 
controls the Cuban people. They do this to constantly show the peo- 
ple what the cost of rebellion is. 

I want to emphasize that this type of repression continues today 
right now in Cuba. Cubans cannot elect their leaders. Children are 
indoctrinated in the schools, and those who do not follow the brain- 
washing cannot finish their studies. The people have been con- 
demned to scarcity, hunger, and misery by the regime. 
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A people without freedom of expression, with all the media con- 
trolled by the government, and hungry, are easy to manipulate. 
People think only about how to feed their family and although they 
do not like the way they are living, they can only think about sur- 
vival. 

The Cuban people are tired of imposition and dictatorship. In 
order to escape, they venture out to the sea on makeshift rafts. It 
is for these reasons that we do not agree with the negotiations be- 
tween the President of the United States Barack Obama and dic- 
tator Raul Castro. 

Why negotiate with a dictatorship without taking into account 
the people and their resistance? What about all the years of suf- 
fering, of beatings dealt out by the political police to the opposition 
and the people when they demanded freedom and democracy? 
What about the political prisoners, the murdered, the disappeared? 
What has Raul Castro given in exchange? 

Only when all political prisoners are released, only when all 
independent political parties and labor unions are legalized, only 
when free multiparty democratic elections are carried out, only 
when human rights are respected — only then should the embargo 
be lifted. 

I thank God for having been raised by a family which taught me 
truth, for saying what was on my mind. For stating what was on 
my mind, I was not able to finish my studies and neither were my 
sons. My family and I have been repressed, beaten. We have been 
thrown into cells. My house was destroyed by those using sticks, 
stones, who hurled all types of paints, tar, waste, excrement, chem- 
ical liquids. This attack against my house was carried out by para- 
military thugs hired by the political police. 

To lift the embargo means to legitimize dictatorship, to provide 
them with oxygen so that they stay in power while repressing, 
jailing, and murdering. The Cuban people will not benefit from lift- 
ing of the embargo. Only the regime will benefit. The Castro dicta- 
torship owns every company that exists in Cuba. No Cuban can 
own their own business. The Castro family owns Cuba. 

We have faith in the future of Cuba because we have faith in the 
struggle of the Cuban resistance. There is only one resistance in- 
side and outside Cuba. The Agreement for Democracy, a historic 
document signed by a majority of the Cuban resistance, lays out a 
clear road map toward democracy. 

We want freedom, justice, and democracy for Cuba now. God 
bless Cuba and the United States. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Fonseca follows:] 
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TESTIMONY OF SARA MARTA FONSECA BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON AFRICA, GLOBAL HEALTH, GLOBAL HUMAN RIGHTS, AND 
INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 

5 FEBRUARY 201 5 

This testimony is being delivered in English by Orlando Gutierrez-Boronat 

My name is Sara Marta Fonseca. I was born in 1 970 . As a leader of the Cuban 
Resistance, and in spite of the existing repression, I led public protests calling 
for democracy in my country. In one of these protests, three fellow female 
activists and myself, members of the Cuban National Civic Resistance Front, 
led a protesto n the steps of the old Cuban capitol building. This protest was 
greatly supported by the Cuban people, and sparked wider public protests. 

My family had been considered opposed to the Castro Regime since 1959. 
They were deemed as counter revolutionaries by the Regime for expressing 
their opposition to Fidel Castro. For more than half a century the Castro 
Regime has violated and violates human rights, and controlled Cuban national 
life. 

The Castro Regime has confiscated the private businesses of both Cubans and 
foreigners, transforming the Castro Regime into the sole employer. Crimes 
such as murder have been carried out against political opponents. Thousands 
of Cubans have been incarcerated or discriminated against in Cuban society. 
Any sign of dissent has been brutally persecuted. 

Cubans do not have the right to elect their rulers. Children are indoctrinated in 
their schools. Those who do not comply with this indoctrination cannot finish 
their studies. The regime has condemned the Cuban people to permanent 
scarcity, to hunger and poverty. A people deprived of freedom of expression, 
with all media under oontrol of the state, can be easily manipulated. People 
think only about how they can feed their families, and although they may not 
like what they are living through, they only think about survival. 

Cubans have exiled themselves to different parts around the world, thousands 
have died trying to cross the Florida Straits. People venture out to sea in 
makeshift rafts in order to escape from dictatorship and oppression. In Cuba, 
there are few people left who remember what free presidential elections look 
like. 

It is for all of these reasons that we do not agree with the negotiations between 
the Obama Administration and the illegitimate Castro Regime. Why negotiate 
with a dictatorship without taking into account the Cuban people and its 
Resistance? What about all of these years of suffering? Why should a regime 
with such a consistent history of repressing its own people be considered a 
legitimate partner in a negotiation process? 

What concession has Raul Castro made? Only when all political prisoners are 
released, when independent political parties and labor unions can be organized. 
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only when free multiparty elections can be carried out, only when civil rights are 
fully respected, only then should economic sanctions on the Castro Regime be 
lifted. 

Thousands of my peope have rebelled against the Castro Regime, and paid a 
very heavy price for doing this. I thank God for having been raised in a family 
that raised me in freedom. I was not able to finish my university studies 
because I spoke out against the Regime. My children and family were also 
discriminated and imprisoned. My house was destroyed by mobs directed by 
the Regime. My family has suffered both psychological and physical torture, 
seriously affecting our health. 

Ending the US embargo without the Regime freeing all political prisoners, 
without independent political parties and labor unions being able to organize, 
without free elections being held, means legitimizing the Castro Regime so that 
it continues in power, murdering and oppressing the Cuban people. 

Ending the US embargo will benefit only the Castro Regime. The Castro family 
ultimately owns and controls the country’s economic life. The Castro family 
monopolizes Cuban political and economic life. Their permanence in power will 
benefit only them, and not the Cuban people. 

We ask for support for the Cuban Resistance, and for the Agrement for 
Democracy in Cuba, a consensus document of the Resistance which lays out a 
ten point program for true democratic change in Cuba. It is in this way that the 
United States can aid the Cuban people in building a new democratic nation. 
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Mr. Smith. Thank you so very much, Ms. Fonseca. 

And thank you for reminding us that these atrocities continue to 
this day, again underscoring the appalling lack of respect for fun- 
damental human rights hy the dictatorship. 

So thank you for that great testimony. 

Mr. Thale, please proceed. 

STATEMENT OF MR. GEOFF THALE, PROGRAM DIRECTOR, 
WASHINGTON OFFICE ON LATIN AMERICA 

Mr. Thale. Thank you. I am Geoff Thale, Program Director of 
WOLA, the Washington Office on Latin America. 

I want to thank Chairman Smith and Ranking Member Bass for 
convening this hearing on these human rights issues in Cuba. 

WOLA is a nongovernmental organization. For 40 years, we have 
done research and advocacy on human rights issues in the Amer- 
icas. I have followed Latin American human rights issues since the 
mid-1980s, and I have directed WOLA’s Cuba program since 1995. 

I travel there regularly. I try to meet with a wide range of Cu- 
bans, academics. Catholic and Protestant church leaders, govern- 
ment officials and government critics, government employees, and 
people in the small business sector. 

I have met with the late Oswaldo Paya. I regularly meet with 
and have met with activists like Elizardo Sanchez. I have had the 
pleasure of meeting here with visiting Cuban dissidents, including 
Miriam Leiva and Manuel Cuesta Morua, who spoke in a panel the 
other day with Ms. Soler in the Senate. 

So the question before us today really is: Has the United States 
squandered an opportunity to promote human rights in Cuba fol- 
lowing the December 17 announcement? 

And I think our basic position is that, far from squandering an 
opportunity, our new posture toward Cuba will open new paths to 
improve the human rights situation and the living conditions of 
Cubans. 

It will provide opportunities to advance U.S. values and inter- 
ests, opening new avenues of engagement through travel and trade 
for U.S. citizens, for churches, for academic and cultural institu- 
tions and businesses. Overall, it will enhance the prospects for free- 
dom of expression and for reform on the island. 

I want to very briefly comment on three issues. One is the 
human rights situation, the general situation in the country;the 
second, what I see as the failures of a policy of isolation; and the 
third, kind of quickly, the opportunities for the ways in which en- 
gagement can advance the human rights situation and our inter- 
ests. 

So on the first question, there is very little doubt — and my col- 
leagues on this panel have talked about it — that there are serious 
human rights problems in Cuba. No one is unrealistic about that, 
and no one has a rosy view of the situation. 

In addition to the human rights situation, I think it is clear that 
the Cuban economy is overall fairly stagnant. Many people, espe- 
cially young people, are yearning for real opportunity and don’t feel 
they have it. 

And, in fact, the modest economic growth in Cuba in the last few 
years has led to increases in inequality. And one group in par- 
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ticular that has not henefited from some modest economic growth 
is Afro-Cuban families and youth. 

At the same time, I want to be clear on the other side. The pic- 
ture in Cuba isn’t uniformly grim. Life expectancy in Cuba is about 
what it is in the United States because of public health measures 
and medical care. 

Literacy levels in Cuba are very high, as high as in the United 
States overall, reflecting universal public education. Cuba just 
passed legislation this past summer to prevent discrimination 
based on sexual orientation. 

So very serious problems. But for all its very serious and very 
real problems, Cubans probably don’t face the kind of issues citi- 
zens face in a country like Saudi Arabia or other repressive re- 
gimes. 

So, overall, the question isn’t whether there is a real human 
rights issue in Cuba. Everyone agrees that there is. The question 
is: What can the United States do to improve that situation? 

For the last 55 years, we have pursued a policy of isolation. And 
I think it is fairly clear, if you hear the testimonies of the other 
panelists, that policy has failed to do anything to improve the 
human rights situation on the island. 

It has created hardships for Cuban citizens, for normal Cubans. 
But it has not forced the Cuban Government to change its policies 
or its direction. And, in fact, in many ways, it has offered the gov- 
ernment a rationale to crack down on dissent. 

So the policy hasn’t succeeded in bringing change in the Cuban 
Government. At the same time, it has relegated the United States, 
both U.S. Government and U.S. society, to the sidelines in Cuba 
itself 

And so, if the policy of isolation has failed — and I think it pretty 
clearly has — the question is: What about a policy of engagement? 

Now, no one thinks a policy of engagement is a magic solution 
to the human rights problem in Cuba. But I think it is clear that, 
historically, periods of engagement with Cuba are periods in which 
we have seen political relaxation, particularly the release of pris- 
oners. 

Under President Carter, during the time Pope John Paul II vis- 
ited, during the 2012 talks with the church and the Spanish Gov- 
ernment, all three of them saw significant prisoner releases. And 
just this past month, following the extensive talks between Cuba 
and the U.S. Government, 53 political prisoners were released, 
completing the release of everybody on Amnesty International’s list 
of prisoners of conscience. 

So other international actors as well — the Government of Spain, 
the Government of Canada, the Government of Norway, a number 
of international groups, including European churches — have seen 
specific benefits to efforts they have made for engagement with the 
Cuban Government rather than policies of isolation. 

Beyond the dialogue with Cuban officials, I think there are some 
really important things that greater engagement will do. It will 
help reformers inside the Cuban system. It will provide them more 
space and opportunity. It will benefit Cuban families and the Cu- 
bans who interact with people-to-people travelers. It is going to 
benefit religious interaction and expand contact between U.S. and 
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Cuban churches. Telecommunications is going to offer new opportu- 
nities for Internet access and information on the island. 

So, overall, I think it is pretty clear that the policy of engage- 
ment is likely to expand family visits and remittances, assist a 
small, but growing, private sector, increase cultural and religious 
contacts, and help Cubans connect to the outside world. And if the 
United States is interested in helping ordinary Cubans in pro- 
moting democratic values, that is the path we ought to pursue. 

We shouldn’t be naive in our expectations about Cuba’s political 
leadership. This is the beginning, though, of a long-term process to 
reduce tension between the governments and build bridges between 
the American and Cuban people. Over time, that is going to help 
empower Cuban citizens and open political space on the island. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Thale follows:] 
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My name is Geoff Thaie, and I am the Program Director at the Washington Office on Latin 
America, WOLA.. 

WOLA is a U.S. non-profit, non-governmentai organization that does research and advocacy to 
promote human rights in the Americas. Since 1974, WOLA has monitored issues of human 
rights and democracy in Latin America and has provided information and analysis to 
congressionai offices, presidential administrations, and the generai public about conditions in 
the region and the impact of U.S. policy on human rights. Through strategic coiiaborations, we 
partner with courageous people working on social change — advocacy organizations, 
academics, religious and business leaders, artists, and government officials — and together, we 
advocate for more just societies in the Americas. 

In 1995, 1 founded WOLA's Cuba program and have directed it ever since. I travel to Cuba 
every year and have done so since the mid-1990s. I have accompanied multiple congressional 
delegations to Cuba and have written and spoken extensively about U.S. -Cuba policy and about 
developments in Cuba itself. I meet with a wide range of Cubans when I visit, including 
academics. Catholic and Protestant church leaders, government officials, and government 
critics, i have met with figures such as the late Oswaldo Paya and with well-known human rights 
activist Eiizardo Sanchez. On a recent trip, I met with a young restauraunt owner in Matanzas 
who is representative of an emerging sector of small businesspeople with their own interests 
and priorities. I have worked professionally on issues of U.S. foreign policy, human rights, and 
democracy in Latin America for more than 30 years. 

The question before us today is whether the United States has squandered an opportunity to 
promote human rights in Cuba by normalizing diplomatic relations and undertaking a series of 
reforms that will increase travel and trade. WOLA believes that when it comes to promoting 
human rights in Cuba, principled engagement, not unilateral isolation, is the best path forward. 
Far from squandering an opportunity, the new posture toward Cuba opens new paths to 
improve the rights situation and living conditions of Cubans in a way that the previous policies 
simply could not. The new policy provides new opportunities to forward U.S, values and 
interests. Opening new avenues of engagement through travel and trade for U.S. individual 
citizens, churches, academic and cultural institutions, and businesses will enhance the 
prospects for freedom of expression and reform on the island. 

Human Rights in Cuba: Different Approaches 

My colleagues on this panel have talked about their own situations and about the human rights 
challenges on the island. They have lived there and can describe their experiences far better 
than I or other foreign observers can. My expertise is focused on human rights and U.S, policy, 
and how U.S. policy can most effectively foster human rights improvements. 

There’s no doubt that Cuba has serious human rights problems. It has only one legal political 
party. Cuba fails short on international human rights standards on freedom of speech, freedom 
of the press, and freedom of association. As others on this panel have said, regime opponents 
are harassed and subjected to arbitrary short-term detentions. These are serious problems to 
which we should not be indifferent. Cuba should end its restrictions on political parties, freedom 
of speech, and freedom of assembly. 
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Perhaps as important to its citizens as the conditions listed above is Cuba's dismal economy. 
Cuba is a country whose economy is stagnant, and one where many people, especially the 
young, are yearning for more opportunity. Modest economic gro'/vth has led to increases in 
inequality, and Afro-Cuban families and youth have benefited the least from the changes 
underway. 

To be clear, the picture in Cuba is not uniformly a grim one. Life expectancy is high, reflecting 
relatively good public health and medical care; literacy levels are high, reflecting universal public 
education. The country has made some progress on legislation to prevent discrimination based 
on sexual orientation. For all its very real problems, Cubans do not face the problems that many 
citizens face in countries such as Saudi Arabia, or other repressive regimes. 

The United States and the international community certainly should play a coordinated and 
constructive role in pressing Cuba to respect and foster human rights. The question that 1 will 
examine today, in my capacity as an analyst of U.S. foreign policy and its effect on human 
rights, is how best to do so, and more specifically, how our new approach of engaging with 
Cuba will be more effective than our past approach of isolation. 

Isolation 

The truth is that the last 55 years of embargo have clearly shown that our attempts to isolate 
Cuba completely failed to improve human rights on the island. The embargo created — and 
continues to create — hardships for normal Cubans, but it has not forced the Castro regime to 
reform, nor has it led to a sudden democratic transition in Cuba. In fact, the tensions between 
the United States and Cuba have long provided the Cuban government with a pretext to crack 
down on dissent. The U.S, embargo and hostile stance toward Cuba create a “siege mentality" 
on the island that is trumpeted by official propaganda and used to rationalize limits on freedom 
of expression. 

In the meantime, the Cuban government has begun a transition to a new generation. While it’s 
true that Raul Castro remains in power, he has announced that he will step down in 2018. His 
successor, the 54-year-old Miguel Diaz Canel, represents the post-revolutionary generation that 
will soon be in charge. In addition, a series of economic reforms are underway in Cuba that aim 
to jumpstart the stagnant Cuban economy. The government has begun to shift large numbers of 
workers to a newly emerging private sector and incorporate some market mechanisms into its 
highly centralized and inefficient economic planning system. These economic changes are 
shifting the foundations of Cuban society, as well as the fundamentals of the relationship 
between Cubans and their government, for the first time since the 1959 revolution. 

None of this is to say that Cuba is about to become a democracy. But it is important to note that 
these developments are enormously significant in a country in which little has changed in the 
past five decades. 

So as Cuba begins a slow and halting evolution, where is the United States? Under our old 
policy, the United States — both its government and its citizens — was largely relegated to the 
sidelines. With little travel and trade and limited diplomatic contact, the U.S. government's 
concerns could be ignored by Cuba. After more than 50 years without relations, we had none of 
the relationships or tools of soft power with which to influence Cuba. And U.S. citizens 
interested in engaging with the Cuban people — be they academics, religious groups, or cultural 
organizations — were stymied by a labyrinth of regulations and restrictions. 
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The case for engagement 

The normalization of relations with Cuba has been portrayed by some as a series of 
concessions to the Cuban government. Critics have called it a bad deal, saying that the U.S. 
betrayed its principles while getting nothing in return from the Cuban government. 

But normalizing relations doesn’t mean we have taken human rights Issues off the agenda with 
Cuba. In fact, the new policy of conducting direct, high-level talks about a broad range of Issues 
will present greater opportunity to effectively raise human rights concerns. 

In fact, every substantial release of political prisoners in Cuba has been linked to periods of 
engagement, not to increased sanctions. For example, President Jimmy Carter publicly 
expressed an interest in easing tensions with Cuba, and the Cuban government responded by 
engaging in a dialogue with Carter on political prisoners — a subject the Cubans had resisted in 
the past. The negotiations resulted in the release of hundreds of political prisoners to the United 
States. In 1998, Pope John Paul II visited Cuba and publicly called for political prisoners to be 
released, in the following weeks, 300 prisoners, including political prisoners, were freed. And in 
2010, after decades of acrimony, the Archbishop of Havana, Cardinal Jaime Ortega, and Raiii 
Castro engaged in series of constructive, mutually respectful discussions about the treatment of 
dissidents. Church-state relations, and economic and social challenges in Cuba. The Spanish 
Foreign Ministry, at the time the chief advocate pushing for improving the European Union’s 
relations with Cuba, supported the talks. Ultimately, the dialogue resulted in the release of 110 
prisoners, including the last of the 75 dissidents arrested during the “Black Spring" in 2003. 

Earlier this month, we learned that 53 prisoners whose cases the United States raised with the 
Cuban government had been released as a component of the most recent U.S. discussions with 
Cuba, Short term detentions, though down from their height last year, continue, and we have 
heard that two of the recently released prisoner have suffered a short term detention. However, 
our new policy allows the State Department to directly address these and other human rights 
challenges with the Cuban government. 

Other governments have found that engagement strategies have produced benefits. Many of 
the economists inside Cuba who advocate for internal reform are people who studied abroad, 
particularly in Canada. Spain’s persistent dialogue has yielded movement on political prisoners. 
Norway’s engagement with Cuban civil society has helped support public debates about human 
rights issues. European church groups have sponsored Cuban partners who run workshops and 
debates about controversial issues in Cuban society. While engagement is not a silver bullet, 
the historical evidence is that the Cuban government responds better to dialogue than to 
ultimatums. The human rights discussions that the United States and other countries have with 
Cuba will not transform Cuba overnight; however, they may produce some movement on 
political prisoners, and they open opportunities for dialogue and for more robust relations with 
Cuban society. They also lay the groundwork for relationships in the future as Cuba evolves. 

Beyond dialogue with government officials, the shift in U.S. policy is likely to be beneficial to 
reformers inside the Cuban official system — in the universities and the churches, among 
students and the younger generation, in the new private sector — that favor greater openness. 

As mentioned above, hostility betv/een the United States and Cuba — that is, our old Cuba 
policy — is used as a justification for crackdowns on internal dissent. As those tensions slowly 
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dissipate, we expect to see internal dialogue and public debate grow in Cuba. Reform-minded 
individuals and groups will be more empowered to speak and act in this new context. 

Peopie-to-people exchanges and Cuban-American family travel have helped Cuban families 
stay connected with their relatives in the United States and receive much-needed economic 
support. Increased travel to Cuba also supports the growing private sector; many U.S. travelers 
stay in privately run bed-and-breakfasts, eat in private restaurants, and take private taxis. These 
travelers put money directly into the hands of ordinary Cubans. People-to-people travelers also 
engage a broad range of Cubans in dialogue with people from the United States about politics, 
the economy, press freedom, health care, and a range of other issues. These dialogues help 
encourage new thinking in Cuba and expose Cubans to the outside world. Again, our old policy 
put unnecessary restrictions on Americans’ ability to travel to Cuba to make connections with 
ordinary Cubans. 

The new Cuba policy will also allow for U.S. travelers to provide technical assistance, training, 
and goods to Cuban entrepreneurs and cooperatives, who often lack basic inputs and business 
know-how. Increased remittances will permit individuals, families, and organizations to set up 
small businesses, NGOs, and other organizations that will function in a newly open space for 
small business and other groups in Cuba. The growth of these organizations and this political 
space is an important and positive step, and it will inevitably produce movement in Cuba for 
greater change and more openness. 

A key part of the new policy is to allow U.S. telecommunications companies to operate in Cuba, 
thus expanding internet access on the island. Increasing internet access within Cuba will help 
break down barriers to communication and expand citizens' ability to get information and 
engage in debate. 

The reforms the U.S, has made will allow greater flows of non-fmaily remittances and create a 
general license for sending building supplies to Cuba. This will allow our own church 
communities to deepen their ties to Cuban churches. 

Family visits and remittances, assisting a growing private sector, expanding cultural and 
religious contacts, helping Cubans connect to the outside world— if the United States is 
interested in helping ordinary Cubans and promoting democratic values, why would it be U.S. 
policy to restrict any of these types of activities? 

This kind of engagement will not, of course, magically transform Cuba overnight. What it will do 
is open contact and dialogue with the whole spectrum of Cuban society. That includes the 
Catholic church, which has supported this new approach, with the Protestant churches and the 
Jewish community. It includes the small business owners who are opening bed and breakfasts 
and restaurants, and performing other service jobs. It includes the university professors, and the 
students, who want to talk informally about their society and about ours. It includes the medical 
workers and health care professionals and the scientific researchers. 

In that kind of dialogue and engagement, which will develop over time as the new U.S. policy is 
implemented, lies the future of Cuba. 

As I’ve said before, change will not come overnight. My colleagues on this panel and others like 
them will continue to face difficulties and challenges. But this is the beginning of a long-term 
process to build bridges between the American and Cuban people. We shouldn’t be naive in our 
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expectations about the political leadership in Cuba. But over time, engagement will help 
empower Cuban citizens and open political space in Cuba. 
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Mr. Smith. Thank you very much for your testimony. 

We are joined by a member of the subcommittee who had a pre- 
vious engagement at the opening part of this hearing, Mr. Clawson, 
the gentleman from Florida. So I yield time for his opening state- 
ment. 

Mr. Clawson. Thank you. Thank you for coming today. 

Mr. Thale, I want to start by thanking you for coming. 

I just want to say for the record I am in a bit of a disagreement 
here. I think that, if foreign direct investment was a good way to 
get these folks to come around, we would be in a better place right 
now. 

The Spaniards have had nice hotels on Varadero for a long time 
and it just hasn’t had enough of an impact. And so I am worried 
that we are just casting a lifeline to murderous folks that were 
really about to go under. 

Senor Garcia, Senora Solera and Senora Fonseca, bienvenidos. 

[Speaking foreign language.] 

You have my full admiration, my full respect, [speaking foreign 
language] for what you are doing and the fight that you are wag- 
ing, an example not only for your country, but for my countrymen 
as well. 

And anything that I can do to help you in this sacred fight, I am 
willing and enthusiastic to do so. I am so sad, sometimes broken- 
hearted, for your suffering and your injuries, and I can’t imagine 
what it would be like. 

[Speaking foreign language.] 

And so I want to tell you wholeheartedly how much I support 
what you are doing. 

[Speaking foreign language.] 

Mr. Smith. Mr. Clawson, thank you so very, very much. 

If you would like to respond — Ms. Bass does have a plane to 
catch and asked if she could say a few words. 

Ms. Bass. Yes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

And thank the witnesses for their testimony. 

I have a couple of questions. I sit on the board of the National 
Endowment for Democracy, and there is about 27 organizations 
that are funded to help with activists in Cuba. Some of the organi- 
zation are funded in Cuba and some of them are funded in Miami. 
I just wondered, one, if you thought that the funding was helpful. 

And then, also, the three of you are here today, and I just won- 
dered how you were able to come — are you here for a long time? — 
or how you were able to get out of Cuba. Do you travel back and 
forth? 

Those are the questions I wanted to ask the three of you. And 
then I would like to direct a question to the other witness. 

Ms. Fonseca. Yes. All types of aid received by the opposition in 
Cuba is very important. I can tell you that, thanks to the aid we 
have received in Cuba, we have been able to save at least one life. 
And I will give you an example. 

When you have a cell phone in your hand, you have a weapon 
with which to defend yourself Without the aid we get from abroad, 
we couldn’t pay for that cell phone. On many occasions, we have 
been able to transmit from one corner of the island to the other 
about an activist who has disappeared or been arrested who other- 
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wise there would be no news about. And thanks to that kind of 
communication, we are able to go out into the streets and to de- 
mand freedom for those who have been arrested. 

Ms. Bass. You know, I am relatively new on the board. So I was 
just learning about the funding. But given that we don’t even have 
mail exchange — not much, I don’t think — between our two coun- 
tries, I was surprised that you were even able to get any aid from 
the United States. 

Ms. Fonseca. Yes. It is very clear that you can receive aid from 
one family member to another. That is why the Cuban exile com- 
munity is so important. 

Ms. Bass. And then, also, about your travel, are you able to go 
back and forth between the — I mean, I know you are here today 
for this. I don’t know if you have been here for a while. But you 
are able to go back and forth? 

Ms. Fonseca. In my case, I am a refugee in the United States. 

Ms. Bass. Okay. I see. 

But you guys are going back. Right? Didn’t you mention that you 
were 

Ms. SoLER. At this moment in time, some activists are able to 
leave Cuba and come back thanks to the aid that we receive from 
some NGOs. This doesn’t mean we are free, because there are 
many activists who are impeded from leaving Cuba by the regime. 

Ms. Bass. Sure. No. I mean, I was just surprised anybody was — 
you know, I understand, especially financially. But the fact that 
you were able — because they know what you are doing. Right? 

Ms. SoLER. I want to give you an example. There are former po- 
litical prisoners — there are at least 12 former political prisoners 
who are part of a larger group of 75 who were released from prison 
that are still under house arrest and they can’t leave Cuba. 

And I give you a more recent example. One of the Ladies in 
White, Sonia Alfonso Alvarez, she was released on December 9 and, 
when she went to request her passport, it was denied to her. 

I label the change that Raul Castro did in 2013 as a petty re- 
form. As long as they can determine who leaves, who enters, there 
is no freedom to travel. 

Ms. Bass. Okay. And then, finally — ^because I promised the chair 
I would be quick — I wanted to ask, Mr. Thale, if you could talk 
about some of the — in the President’s proposals, it is going to allow 
more economic exchange between our two countries. 

And I am wondering what impact you think that might have, es- 
pecially on the freedom or lack thereof, of people to open up their 
own businesses. I mean, I understand there is some businesses, 
like people that have restaurants in their homes and stuff like 
that. I don’t know to what extent there is extensive free enterprise. 

But do you think that that is ultimately going to assist the devel- 
opment of that? 

Mr. Thale. Thank you for the question. Congresswoman. 

So Cuba in 10 years ago, about 90 percent of the population of 
the Cuban workforce worked for state or state businesses. Today 
that is probably down to about 70 percent. 

The number of people who work for themselves in small busi- 
nesses has gone up from about 150,000 4 years ago to about V 2 mil- 
lion now. So there has been a substantial increase. 
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Some of those businesses are quite successful and have a dozen, 
15 employees. The vast majority of them are small vendors, small 
restaurants, people selling and dealing out of their home. 

I think that the opening we have offered to the private sector — 
it is going to take a while for that to work through. But it is clear 
that it will strengthen the capacity of those businesses and the cre- 
ation of a small private business sector. I think we will see change 
in that area over time. 

Ms. Bass. Thank you. 

I yield back my time. 

Mr. Smith. Thank you, Ms. Bass. 

First of all, let me introduce Basilio Guzman, who was a political 
prisoner for 22 years and was subjected to heinous torture, unbe- 
lievable acts for brutality. 

Thank you for joining us at today’s hearing and for your courage. 

I would also like to introduce Iris Tamara Perez Aguilera, who 
is the wife of Antunez, if you would, and a leader in her own right. 
She founded the Rosa Parks Civil Rights Movement and has spo- 
ken out bravely along with her husband. 

Thank you for joining us at today’s hearing as well. 

I would like to ask a few opening questions and then yield to my 
distinguished colleagues. 

First of all, if you could, Mr. Antunez, if you wouldn’t mind, 
speaking to the issue of the mistreatment of Afro-Cubans. 

I have learned over the last several years — and I have been 
working on Cuban rights issues — I have been in Congress 35 years. 
I have been working on Cuban human rights issues for 35 years. 
But there has been, I think, a lack of attention given to the addi- 
tional mistreatment endured by Afro-Cubans. 

All people who aspire to freedom and democracy, the full weight 
of tyranny comes down upon them. But there also seems to be a 
further differentiation and focus — negative bias — prejudice against 
Afro-Cubans. 

If you could speak to that. 

Mr. Garcia. I appreciate your concern and your interest that all 
of you have shown today for the cause of Cuba,and I appreciate 
that concern even from those who are in agreement with Barack 
Obama’s policy. 

Before I answer your question directly, I would like to reflect on 
something. And with all due respect for one of the panelists, I felt 
great pain a few moments ago. 

I felt ill at ease to listen from you that the Cuban situation is 
bad, but not that bad, the situation in Cuba is bad, but not that 
bad. I really don’t understand, with all due respect, what you mean 
by a situation that is bad, but not that bad. 

And when you say this, I think about Cuban mothers who go to 
sleep crying because they have no food for their kids the next day. 
I think of those thousands of young women who have had to be- 
come prostitutes so they can feed their families. I think of the fact 
that Cubans can barely afford to live. I think about the gross in- 
equality between the regime leaders and the people. I think about 
the moral, spiritual, and economic poverty of the people of Cuba. 

There may be some educational achievement in Cuba, but we are 
talking about a system of education which consists of indoctrina- 
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tion. When all three of us who are here were discriminated from 
pursuing higher education as youth because we had different polit- 
ical ideas, I think that invalidates, with all due respect, your argu- 
ment. 

It is true Cuba is a medical power. But Cuba is not a medical 
power for Sara Marta Fonseca, for Berta Soler, or for Jorge Luis 
Garcia Perez. 

Cuba has many sophisticated hospitals and clinics which are first 
world-class. But those clinics, like the Fiera del Silla and Simex, 
are only for people who can pay with dollars. They are only for 
tourists or for the elite. 

I also heard you say that the human rights situation is not that 
grievous. How hard it must be for someone like Sidro Alexis Garcia 
to listen to — is it not that bad to be in prison merely for displaying 
a sign and calling for freedom? 

Is it not that bad to be in prison like Ernesto Borges? And I want 
to emphasize this case. Mr. Barack Obama released three confessed 
spies from the U.S. who were conspiring against the stability and 
the security of this country. However, this young man was sen- 
tenced to 30 years in prisonand he spent 18 years in prison because 
he passed on information to the U.S. about 26 Cuban spies who 
were being sent to the U.S. to conspire against the U.S. It is not 
that Cuba’s situation is not that bad. It is extremely bad. 

And if you will allow me, I want to comment on your reflection 
and I want to address directly what you asked. 

I want to ask: Why is it that you can’t go into Cuba? Why is it 
that you can’t travel to Cuba? Because if you are allowed to go into 
a Cuban prison, all you will see are black people, hundreds of black 
men. You will see men who would rather jump from a rooftop and 
commit suicide or you will see men being bitten by dogs. You will 
see the beatings. You will see the persecution. You will see these 
very far-flung sentences, these very high sentences. You will see 
dozens and dozens of political prisoners who weren’t even men- 
tioned in these negotiations. 

If you want to go to Cuba, simply tell them that you are not 
going to visit prisons and that you don’t want to meet with dis- 
sidents. 

I think this addresses what you asked about discrimination in 
Cuba. 

Mr. Smith. Mr. Antunez, thank you very much. 

You know, the Washington Post has done several editorials very, 
very critical of President Obama’s moving toward opening up diplo- 
matic relations or further relations. And they made a very, very sa- 
lient point that I would just like to underscore here, and that is 
that we are repeating mistakes that have been made in the past. 

When Bill Clinton went to Vietnam and opened up relations with 
Vietnam, which followed very quickly with the Bilateral Trade 
Agreement under President Bush, many of us said it was a mistake 
not to get human rights reforms, durable reforms, first and then 
move to the diplomatic recognition, followed by an economic rela- 
tionship. 

The Post points out that it is the way Mr. Obama has gone about 
this that is a mistake, not reform first, but moving in to provide 
a lifeline, as one of their editorials pointed out — a lifeline to a die- 
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tatorship at a time when Venezuela is less capable to provide fund- 
ing. 

And we know that several years ago that funding from what was 
then the Soviet Union ceased to exist. A very opportune time to 
press the case for human rights and we blew it when it came to 
Vietnam. 

I have had passed in this Congress, three Congresses and count- 
ing, the Vietnam Human Rights Act. Harry Reid, the majority lead- 
er, now minority leader, would not put it up for a vote. But three 
times bipartisan legislation with clear benchmarks toward Vietnam 
because they are in a race to the bottom with China and North 
Korea. 

Cuba is already there. And, yet, having not learned a single les- 
son from those failed openings where they get stronger, the dicta- 
torship becomes further empowered. 

I firmly disagree, Mr. Thale, with your comment about isolation. 
We are talking about financially enabling a lifeline, to quote the 
Washington Post. 

And one of their editorials was President Obama’s betrayal of 
Cuban Democrats. Many of those — some have already been re-ar- 
rested that were let out. And, of course, as I pointed out, there 
were just under 200 that we know of that have been arrested in 
the last several weeks alone. 

So that has been the game that Fidel Castro plays. He lets peo- 
ple in and out, but always has this sword of Damocles hanging over 
the entirety of this dictatorship. 

But I have a question, if I could, on an issue. And then I will 
yield to my good friend and colleague. Chairwoman Ileana Ros- 
Lehtinen. 

I have been working and I am a leader in the area of combatting 
human trafficking. I am the prime author of what is known as the 
Trafficking Victims Protection Act of 2000. It is our landmark law 
to combat modern-day slavery. 

Well, the State Department has a Trafficking in Persons office 
created by my law. And they put out an annual listing of countries 
using what we contained in the law called minimum standards. 
The worst designation is Tier 3. 

Cuba, again, is a Tier 3 country, an egregious violator of traf- 
ficking with full complicity of the Castro brothers and the rest of 
that government, making money hand over fist by forcible prostitu- 
tion and by child prostitution. 

In 2004, Frank Calzon had documentation and was working on 
the Human Rights Commission in Geneva. He had documentation 
of the complicity of this dictatorship with child prostitution and 
child exploitation. And he was knocked out cold, hit in the face, by 
Cuban so-called diplomats, thugs. 

Freedom House came to his defense and made a very strong 
statement against it because he was bearing witness to that ugly 
truth of child prostitution. And, again, the State Department 
chronicles this. Cuban citizens have been subject to forced prostitu- 
tion outside of Cuba as well. And then child prostitution and child 
sex tourism continues. 

In the hotels that were mentioned by Mr. Clawson and other 
places, renting children, that is the reality of what this barbaric re- 
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gime is all about. They make money by child sex tourism. Again, 
it is not an open society. I would love for investigators to be able 
to go there and, of course, look to bring charges against those, in- 
cluding higher-ups in the government. Tier 3 country. 

I would like to ask any of our witnesses if they would like to 
speak to the despicable record of Cuba when it comes to the mod- 
ern-day slave trade. 

Ms. SOLER. It is very important for you to know that the Cuban 
Government promotes child prostitution in Cuba. The Cuban Gov- 
ernment knows that there are many youths who don’t go to school, 
but who are on the streets looking for ways to make money to feed 
their families. 

It is shameful to say, but I must say just last week there was 
a group of young women saying that they were organizing them- 
selves and preserving themselves for when American tourism ar- 
rives so they can sell themselves to American tourists. 

If we call the prostitution of hundreds of Cuban youths empower- 
ment, if we call Cubans who are going to try and steal and take 
from their places of work in order to feed their families — if we call 
this empowerment, if we call empowerment that women, like the 
Ladies in White, who go out in the streets to demand freedom and 
respect for human rights and are beaten — if we call this empower- 
ment, if we call empowerment the Castro regime filling schools 
with teachers who are poorly trained, the children of human rights 
activists are failing their tests, and they are damaged or harmed 
in their studies because their parents are involved in human rights 
activity, this is not what we want for Cuba. 

The Cuban Government is trying to build a Chinese model in 
Cuba. The Cuban regime wants oxygen and needs air. The Cuban 
Government wants a capitalist economic system and a Communist 
political system. We can’t tolerate this after over half a century. 
Human rights first. Economy second. 

The Cuban people are suffering, hungry, not because of the 
American Government. The Cuban people are hungry because the 
Communist system doesn’t work. 

We don’t want a succession in Cuba. We don’t want a continu- 
ation of the regime. We don’t want a dynasty in power. We want 
free elections. The resources that are meant for the Cuban people, 
Raul Castro will take to strengthen the repressive apparatus. 
Thank you. 

Mr. Smith. I yield to the chairwoman, Ileana Ros-Lehtinen. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you so much, Mr. Smith. Thank you 
for calling this important hearing. Thank you to our witnesses, who 
are victims of the Castro regime, for being here today. 

Antunez, Berta, Sara, Iris, I am humbled to be in your presence. 
Some of you live in Cuba. Others are here now but have family in 
Cuba so I know that you are very brave for being here today. 

This is sort of an insurance policy that you have offered them, 
Mr. Smith, because by being here today, perhaps they will have 
some degree of protection that those other figures, as brave as you 
are, won’t have. So I know you worry about them. Thank you for 
holding up their photos. 
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Thank you for describing the current dismal human rights situa- 
tion in my native homeland of Cuba. And I wanted to just give this 
statement and then ask you some questions. 

How has the regime’s treatment of its critics changed since De- 
cember 17th? Do you think this announcement will force changes? 
I will ask you to respond in a minute. 

How does the regime manipulate the press here in the United 
States and elsewhere and visitors and tourists on the island that 
may come back here with a distorted picture of what is going on? 
This morning, I did a radio interview, and the reporter says, “I 
know Cuba; I was there for a week.” 

Antunez and Berta, you will hear — you have heard from some 
today that Castro’s Cuba is a picture of equality, that the regime 
supports everyone’s rights, including the rights of Afro-Cubans. 
Thank you for pointing out the kind of apartheid government that 
exists there, especially the medical apartheid and the prison apart- 
heid. Thank you for pointing out the mistreatment of the Afro-Cu- 
bans. 

And, Mr. Thale, you testified that the picture in Cuba is not a 
uniformly grim one. The fact that you essentially say, “Hey, look, 
it could be worse,” I suppose so. It can always be worse. And it is 
particularly disgusting and it is an affront to the panelists who sit 
beside you and the countless number of people who have been 
jailed for expressing their God-given and fundamental human 
rights, to thousands who have died trying desperately to flee Cuba. 

This is such a workers’ paradise where the situation is not that 
bad that I have people — I see people in my district that wash 
ashore trying to flee Castro’s Cuba. Even now, as all of these nego- 
tiations have taken place, there is a 40-percent increase in the 
number of Cubans fleeing this situation that is “not that bad.” Peo- 
ple who live in constant fear because the regime is watching them 
closely or the millions more who have managed to flee over the 
years. 

You are repeating the Castro propaganda about good public 
health care. These are the constituents that I represent now. They 
fled Cuba. You should come to Miami and meet with my constitu- 
ents and have them tell you about this great medical care. I have 
seen it in the Michael Moore documentary, “Sicko.” Where does 
that exist? Where is that medical care for these folks? 

I know that if you are a tourist, you will certainly be treated 
well. It is good propaganda. Public education, advancement of 
LGBT rights. The real truth is that the good medical care is just 
a show for the Castro regime reserved only for the regime officials 
and the tourists. I know because I represent that community. My 
district is overwhelmingly Cuban-Americans. I don’t know how I 
got elected. It is just a fluke, I guess. But these are the folks who 
vote for me and will vote for Mario and vote for Carlos Curbelo, 
vote for Marco Rubio, vote for Bob Menendez and Albio Sires. 

But we know that the system of medical in Cuba, for all, most 
vast majority of Cubans, they have no access to this system. Please 
interview the people as they get off the planes from Cuba. Dr. 
Oscar Elias Biscet, thrown in jail for disclosing the truth about 
abortions being committed and the poor hospital conditions. And 
Mr. Smith has brought that out time and time again. 
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Life expectancy rates and other healthcare statistics in Cuba, 
where do we get those from? You are doing a survey in Cuba? They 
are manipulated by the regime. It is unbelievable that we swallow 
this. 

And you have fallen into the trap, Mr. Thale, that Castro set for 
you, willing to swallow the regime propaganda, spread it to them 
to give it legitimacy. They are utter falsehoods and repeated over 
and over again to the detriment of the truth, of the public, and es- 
pecially the Cuban people. 

It is such a great system, the public education system. As these 
witnesses have pointed out, it is a public indoctrination program. 
Have you seen the textbooks? Meant to stymie free thinking and 
free will. 

Progress on sexual discrimination? Please, I have met with 
prominent Cuban LGBT advocates, Wendy Iriepa Padilla and 
Ignacio Estrada Cepero, and they have vigorously dismissed the 
claims of progress on LGBT. They have condemned the continual 
denial of human rights for everyone. The Castro regime will project 
LGBT rights if you agree with the Castro regime. They will protect 
anyone who agrees with the Castro regime. But be an LGBT indi- 
vidual in Cuba and speak out against the regime, see how far that 
gets you. 

So my first question to you, Mr. Thale, is: Can you honestly look 
at your copanelists in the eye and tell them that the picture in 
Cuba isn’t a particularly grim one — it is not that bad — and that the 
torture, the beatings, the imprisonment, the harassment that they 
have had to endure isn’t particularly grim? 

Your 17 years in prison, not particularly grim, not that bad. The 
beatings of Ladies in White, including 13 who were detained on 
Sunday, but the press doesn’t cover that anymore because they 
want to have their bureau in Havana. And you talk about how the 
engagement has led to the release of political prisoners. You point 
to this false list of 53 as part of the December 17th announcement. 
But what happens the next day when we are not looking, when 
people aren’t looking for Cuba, when the press has done their 
standups and they have got their bureau? They don’t want to lose 
that bureau. Oh, no. How many more of these dissidents are re- 
arrested? How many more are detained? 

How many more — how many of the 53 have been released prior 
to the agreement, or are you under the fallacy that that 53 list is 
authentic? Haven’t some of them been rearrested? And what about 
those other ones who never made it to the list? Why 53? There 
were 9,000 imprisoned last year, according to reports. And how 
about those individuals that Mr. Antunez held up? What has hap- 
pened to them? 

The modus operand! of the regime is to do this bait and switch, 
to release some prisoners out of expediency, to promulgate its prop- 
aganda and then, when the spotlight is off, rearrest those people 
or find new ones to throw in jail. But now they don’t even have to 
wait until the press attention is out. 

Like I said, just on Monday, a young rapper was put in jail for 
a year for dangerousness which could lead to a crime. How can you 
justify that? How can you say, oh, we have liberated these 53, and 
it is not that bad? 
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I want to ask you — to our panelists here: Mr. Antunez, has it not 
been that bad for you? When you were in jail, not that bad? Not 
that grim? 

And Berta and Sara. 

Mr. Garcia. I think that the situation with the violation of 
human rights in Cuba is much worse than we can describe. It has 
been written about in some documentaries that have been made. 
But none of them capture the full reality. They can’t capture the 
brutal reality of imprisonment in Cuba. 

Maybe those who don’t have a real good idea or don’t have all 
the information about what a Cuban prison is like could come to 
think that a prisoner in Cuba is merely deprived of their freedom. 
They could ignore that Cuban political prisoners are injected with 
water and told that they are being injected with some kind of seda- 
tive. There have been cells throughout Cuban prisons where mur- 
ders and beatings have taken place. There have been clinically in- 
duced suicides which have taken place in Cuban prisons. 

I will never forget Samuel Simpson Gonzalez when he was ma- 
nipulated by the prison authorities to jump off a third-story roof- 
top. I will never forget the use of Shakira, a device for torture, in 
Cuba. I don’t want to consume too much of your time telling you 
about all the horrors of the prisons because I have so many exam- 
ples of torture that we wouldn’t have enough time for me to go over 
all of them. 

If you ask me how I could describe political imprisonment in 
Cuba, I would ask you to ask Dante and find it in his great work. 
You can’t talk about process of engagement, of dialogue, of under- 
standing if you ignore something as important, as crucial, as essen- 
tial as political prisoners. 

We often talk about the embargo, and we hear it mentioned in 
different forums. Eloquent voices speak out against the embargo. 
However, one of the Members of Congress who is not present right 
now, blames the embargo for not being able to go to Cuba. But it 
should be mentioned — perhaps they should mention that the only 
real embargo, the only real blockade that the Cubans face is the 
cruel criminal Castro dictatorship that does not limit itself and on 
a weekly basis beats women on the streets, a regime who murdered 
in the hospital a courageous woman like Ladies in White founder 
Laura Pollan or who murdered Orlando Zapata Tamayo by not let- 
ting him drink water for 18 days. 

Yeah, there will be changes. There will be improvements, but not 
for the people. It will be for that regime that has imprisoned so 
many Cubans, that has repressed Cubans, and that is frankly tak- 
ing the lead in these negotiations. 

Those of us who are sitting here are not extremists. We are not 
backward-looking people. We are not against policies of engage- 
ment and understanding. And we think fiiat the best way to solve 
a conflict is by approaching. But what we can’t accept is that you 
confuse Cuba with the regime that oppresses Cuba. What we will 
not accept and we have no reason to accept is that the Cuban oppo- 
sition be ignored in these negotiations. 

The Castro regime has found in Barack Obama’s engagement 
policy part of the incentives it needs in order to continue repress- 
ing. In order to maintain itself in power, as well as to legitimatize 
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itself internationally, these accords have heen very strong. The 
Cuban resistance does not recognize these accords, and we do not 
count for moral authority or executive authority, no matter how 
powerful they may be. 

We are appreciative of international solidarity, and we accept it. 
We respect those who think that President Obama’s policies will 
benefit Cuba. But all that we ask, please, is that you recognize us 
and that you take us into account. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Berta. 

Ms. SOLER. It is very important for you to know that the Cuban 
Government uses state terrorism against defenseless women. The 
Cuban Government is not a sovereign government. The Cuban Gov- 
ernment has not been elected. Therefore, we Cubans are the sov- 
ereignty of Cuba. We have the right to express our opinion. 

It is very important that you know we have no problem with the 
Government of the United States because they have always tried 
to support the people of Cuba. What we are against is the way in 
which these negotiations are being conducted because we are the 
sovereignty of the people of Cuba. 

The secrecy surrounding the list of political prisoners who were 
going to be released was another deceit of the Cuban Government. 
Fourteen prisoners had already been released. But these 14 were 
not free men like those three spies that President Obama uncondi- 
tionally handed over to the Castro regime. These political prisoners 
that were released by Castro regime have been released on parole. 

You must take us into account. We can help in how the U.S. Gov- 
ernment deals with the Cuban Government. You can’t do business 
with criminals, and if you do, you must have conditions. 

You can see how Raul Castro himself is already setting condi- 
tions. But which are the conditions that we are demanding from 
the Cuban Government? How can it be possible that so much vio- 
lence is exerted against women simply because they are trying to 
practice their religious freedom? 

How can it be possible that you are peacefully walking on a side- 
walk in your country and the regime hurls pro-government thugs, 
paramilitary thugs against you? How can it be possible that the po- 
lice take us to faraway parts of the city and that they fracture our 
wrists with their pistol butts? 

It is a suffering people. It is a people that needs freedom. Free- 
dom depends on us Cubans, but we need the material and spiritual 
support of other governments. 

I am going to go further back. In 1980, 100,000 Cubans left 
Cuba — teachers, engineers, physicians. Castro called them scum 
and said they were leaving due to economic reasons. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Now, Berta, I am going to interrupt you a 
second because I know that you have got a flight to catch. I just 
want to say something before you leave. 

This is the news from today: “Dissidents Arrested for Protest 
Near Cuban National Assembly this Morning.” So much has 
changed. A group of 12 dissidents were arrested as they tried to 
stage a protest near the Havana headquarters of the Cuban re- 
gime’s National Assembly. The dissidents, part of the Orlando Za- 
pata Tamayo Civil Resistance Front took out a sign demanding the 
elimination of Castro’s draconian laws — that ever wonderful social 
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dangerousness — and the ratification of the U.N. human rights cov- 
enants. Their whereabouts remain unknown. 

In stark contrast, this release says, Cuban democracy activists 
Jorge Luis Garcia Perez, Antunez, and Sara Martha Fonseca, both 
leaders of this group, are freely and openly testifying before the 
U.S. House of Representatives in Washington, DC, this morning. 
What a contrast. 

Berta, you have got to hop on a plane. And I know that you will 
be marching with the Ladies in White on Sunday. We will pray for 
you. We will pray for all of the people of Cuba. You make us proud. 
You make freedom and liberty shine. 

[Speaking foreign language.] 

Ms. SoLER. [Speaking foreign language.] 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you so much. Thank you. Now move 
your butt over to the airport. Because that is free commerce in ac- 
tion, they won’t hold that plane. Only in Castro’s Cuba will they 
hold it. 

[Speaking foreign language.] 

Sara, and then I don’t know if Mr. Thale could speak as well. 

[Speaking foreign language.] 

Ms. Fonseca. If you allow me, I would like to speak about the 
private sector in Cuba. There is no private sector in Cuba — where 
there is no freedom to negotiate. The so-called cuentapropistas or 
self-entrepreneurs, who are a very tiny minority, are constantly 
blackmailed and manipulated by the regime. 

They must respond to the interest of the regime in order to keep 
their businesses running. They can’t have their own unions. They 
can’t defend their rights. That is why I insist, no type of commerce 
with Cuba benefits the people. Whatever money enters Cuba re- 
mains in the hands of the regime. 

I also want to say I feel a deep sadness every time I think of po- 
litical prisoners. It is very hard that in the 21st century, there are 
still people in my country who are imprisoned for their ideas, that 
there are so many marginalized people who can’t even finish their 
studies because of their ideas. But it is not only this. Many youth 
who are not directly involved in opposition activity also suffer from 
persecution and also suffer from discrimination because they are 
the children of opposition activists. It is a crime that youth cannot 
pursue their studies and that they desperately seek in prostitution 
a means of which to maintain their families. 

We condemn the Castro regime. We demand that there be no im- 
punity for the regime. We want a free, just, and democratic coun- 
try. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you so much. 

And, Mr. Chairman, I regret that I have a plane to catch as well. 
I did not give Mr. Thale a chance to respond. I don’t know if you 
will be able to, and I will hear it on C-SPAN radio. 

Mr. Smith. Thank you. Thank you so very much. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you so much. Thank you. I am on 
Berta’s flight, I just remembered. It is not going to wait for me ei- 
ther. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Smith. Thank you. 

Mr. Thale. 
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Mr. Thale. Only briefly. Thank you. Thank you for the series of 
questions and comments. 

Without wanting to enter into a whole debate about exactly how 
you characterize the human rights situation in Cuba, which I don’t 
think is particularly profitable, I think it is clear — no one denies 
that there are serious human rights problems on the island. The 
question is how to address them and what the United States Gov- 
ernment can do. And I think that the policy of engagement that 
was announced on the 17th — the policy has been supported by oth- 
ers in the Cuban dissident community, some of who testified before 
the Senate the other day, that is supported by the Catholic Church 
in Cuba, that is supported by the U.S. Catholic Conference, that 
was endorsed by the Pope, that a number of Republicans as well 
as Democrats in this Congress have endorsed, that Freedom House 
has endorsed — I think the message is there is a very strong view 
that the best way to address the human rights situation in Cuba 
is engagement. 

Mr. Smith. Thank you, Mr. Thale. 

Let me just — and I will give — if any of you want to make any 
final comments as we conclude the hearing. 

I will, again, respectfully disagree, Mr. Thale. And I thank you 
for your candor. 

We have tried that before, and it seems to me it is not about iso- 
lation. It is about meaningful engagement where steps that we 
take are predicated on just observing universally recognized human 
rights. We are only asking that the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights, the treaties that have been enacted, for want of a 
better word, with concurrence and full all-in by the countries of the 
world — ^be followed and certainly the convention against torture, 
which has been violated with impunity by Castro and is one of the 
most egregious violations. Torturing people is one of the most hei- 
nous acts one human being can commit against another. 

I would just very quickly, Mr. Thale, have you ever asked to 
meet with a political prisoner in prison? 

Mr. Thale. [Shakes head no.] 

Mr. Smith. No? I hope you would. I have made it my business, 
in 35 years as a Member of Congress, to meet with dissidents ev- 
erywhere and anywhere I go where there is a repressive regime. 
But I always seek to go to the prisons to try to show some soli- 
darity, some empathy with those who are suffering the daily acts 
of torture and brutal mistreatment that Mr. Antunez articulated. 

You know, the book that got me into fighting for religious free- 
dom, frankly, in 1981 was “Tortured for Christ,” by Richard 
Wurmbrand, who talked about the Securitate and, just like in the 
prisons of Cuba, where torture is commonplace. And then when I 
read Armando Valladares’ book, as I mentioned earlier, he talked 
about these tortures that just never ended. He even talked about 
Ho Chi Minh poles that would be jabbed as people tried — and there 
was no sleep. Talk about sleep deprivation. Just no sleep. But you 
never know when you are going to get another shot in the face, the 
nose, the solar plexus, the groin area, as the guards shifted from 
one guard shift to another. They would use these Ho Chi Minh 
poles. And then the — some of the things that Mr. Antunez talked 
about always designed by sadists to get the worst — extract the 
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worst possible pain on women and men and then, of course, the 
sexual abuses that are visited upon people as well. 

Dr. Biscet talked about how they punched his teeth. You know, 
major, major problems. Just beatings, beatings, and more beatings. 
I honestly believe Castro and those who have committed these 
atrocities ought to be held to account by the world for crimes 
against humanity rather than invited in as partners. 

Yes, you have got to deal with dictators as a country. Ours does, 
as do many others. But to have human rights as, you know, an 
issue, maybe an issue, not THE issue, is a serious mistake. 

And again, the embargo, I would just say for the record — and 
perhaps some of our witnesses want to speak to this — there has 
been robust trade with the European Union, Canada, and other 
countries of the world with Cuba for decades. And there has been 
no diminution whatsoever in torture, child sex trafficking. If any- 
thing, the trade has facilitated, particularly with convicted 
pedophiles and others who travel the world to abuse little children, 
to rent a boy or a girl when they go to Cuba. I just had passed on 
the floor of the House of Representatives for the third time the 
International Megan’s Law. So that convicted pedophiles — that we 
will notice countries of destination when they are leaving to go on 
sex tourism trips. How horrific is it that the Government of Cuba 
actually benefits financially from that. And if that is not accurate, 
then, allow a full-scale investigation because we have so many sto- 
ries and so much information. And, again, I have to say this — and 
I will put this, major parts of this into the record — the Trafficking 
Victims Protection Act has established — will be called the TIP Re- 
port. It comes out every year. And Cuba, again, has been des- 
ignated an egregious violator, a Tier 3 country when it comes to 
modern day slavery. 

So, you know, the idea of trade and somehow there will be a ma- 
triculation with more trade with a dictatorship toward democracy 
didn’t work in Vietnam. They have gotten worse. Has not worked 
in China. Xi Jinping is in a love affair with Mao Zedong. He longs 
for the day of the Mao, and he is taking that country further down 
the road of torture as more trade occurs with the People’s Republic 
of China. 

And even many of our businesses are learning that if you don’t 
respect human rights, intellectual property rights and the like are 
another casualty of a dictatorship. 

And when people talk about the Internet being open, I am the 
one who held the hearings right in this room several times, but one 
truly historic one with Google, Yahoo, Microsoft, and Cisco — and, 
yes, it was in China. Swore them all in, and they were part of the 
censorship. 

And we know the Castro regime has great capabilities, as does 
Lukashenka in Belarus, as do other dictators to ensure that that 
Internet and — whether it be emails or anything else will be very 
closely surveilled so that more of the best and the bravest and the 
brightest of Cuba are found and apprehended and thrown into pris- 
ons. So there is no open Internet there. There isn’t in any dictator- 
ship anywhere in the world. China has literally written the book 
on how a dictatorship can control the Internet with the great fire- 
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wall of China. And we have a situation that will replicate itself big 
time there. 

Finally, I would just say this testimony from these unbelievably 
brave women and men who have suffered at the hand of Castro 
helps tear off the veil of secrecy, an open secret, if you will; it has 
been out there. But, thankfully, through C-SPAN and the media 
that is here and the Congressmen and women who will see this 
record, you are bearing truth and bearing witness to a very ugly 
reality that is pervasive. 

Again, I do believe the facade of legitimacy that Castro craves 
and I believe just got a helping hand — that is just not my view. 
The Washington Post and so many others have already opined on 
that in their editorials. This was not the time to take that view. 
There should have been an effort to say, human rights first, as you 
said, Mr. Antunez, then economic issues and other kinds of engage- 
ments. 

I have seen one statement after another come out of Havana 
from high government officials that nothing is going to change. 
And, if anything, with the rearrests of at least five, maybe more, 
of the 53 and others who have been rounded up, which is the game 
that this regime plays in Cuba, just shows that they are intent on 
doubling down and making it even worse for the dissidents. 

So thank you for, again, bearing witness to the truth and for ex- 
posing these crimes against humanity. And if you would like to 
make any final comment, Mr. Thale, starting with you and then 
finishing with Mr. Antunez. 

Mr. Thale. Briefly. Only to say. Congressman Smith, obviously, 
I have the deepest respect for your commitment to human rights, 
particularly your focus on child trafficking and human trafficking 
issues. 

Obviously, we differ about what is the best way to move forward 
in Cuba. And I am happy to continue that discussion. 

The only very specific thing I would say on the human trafficking 
issue is that if you look at the U.N. human trafficking reports on 
Cuba, they are different than our Tier 3 listing. They are different 
because Cuba and the United States — Cuba has refused a dialogue 
with the United States about this issue. I believe that that is 
changing and there have been some discussions with the TIP unit, 
so 

Mr. Smith. I am sorry. 

Can I say, you know, the problem has been with some U.N. bu- 
reaucracies. I remember I held a hearing in this room on Elian 
Gonzalez. And Reverend Walker came and presented testimony 
and was waxing eloquent about how the child mortality rate is so 
low. And I had read the reports that came out of certain U.N. agen- 
cies that suggested that that was so. 

And I asked him — ^because I know, one, as some of our witnesses 
have said earlier or as Ileana Ros-Lehtinen pointed out, trusting 
government officials to tender honest numbers, you know, if you 
believe that, I will sell you the Brooklyn Bridge. There is no reli- 
ability. There is no independent confirmation. There are no cross- 
checks or checks and balances whatsoever. 

With that said, I also pointed out that Dr. Biscet, an OB/GYN 
Afro-Cuban, a great man, who has suffered horribly for his views 
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on human rights, belief in human rights, he exposed eugenics poli- 
cies in Cuba, where children who have disabilities are routinely 
killed through coercive abortion so that some of these kids never 
make it to birth because they have been killed by the state, and 
that is another crime against humanity. 

It was called that at the Nuremberg War Crimes Tribunals, what 
the Nazis did to the Polish women and others. It is no less a crime 
against humanity today. Dr. Biscet suffered for that. So those num- 
bers are very, very unreliable about child mortality and the like. 

And as Ileana Ros-Lehtinen mentioned earlier, there is so much 
showcasing going on, but the ability to discern the real facts when 
others bear witness that that is not the case is very large. 

Ms. Fonseca. 

Ms. Fonseca. Yes. I have something to say. I remember that in 
1990 — I don’t have a precise amount. I don’t have a precise num- 
ber. My youngest son was born prematurely. And where he was 
born, I saw several children die. However, I know that the hospital 
never reported those deaths. It was not known nationally or inter- 
nationally. 

I didn’t like to listen to Fidel Castro’s speeches, but sometimes 
I had to and I did because we need to know what the enemy says. 
And Fidel Castro is the enemy of Cuba. 

I listened to the dictator’s speech that year, and he said that — 
I don’t know what the statistic was, but he referred to the child 
mortality rate in Cuba being very low. But having been pregnant 
and having had the difficult situation with my son, I had been in 
two hospitals. And I can assure you that many more children had 
died. But, also, I never received adequate medical assistance in 
order to help me in childbirth. 

In Cuba, medicine and education are only good for those who are 
part of the regime or sympathize with the regime. That is my testi- 
mony with regards to the child mortality rate in Cuba and as to 
what kind of treatment a Cuban who dissents from the regime re- 
ceives in schools and hospitals. 

Mr. Smith. Mr. Antunez. 

Mr. Garcia. I want to clearly establish something before we fin- 
ish today. Maybe it hasn’t been well understood, or maybe it is the 
regime’s ability to spew false statistics sometimes confuses people. 

I want to tell you that, in spite of the fact that there are some 
dissidents who do support Obama’s policy toward Cuba — what I am 
referring to are the negotiations — I can tell you that it is a minor- 
ity of dissidents. 

I assure you that the majority of dissident leaders in Cuba, of op- 
position leaders in Cuba, oppose. And an example of this is the 
Forum for Rights and Freedoms, as well as the Agreement for De- 
mocracy in Cuba. Both of these initiatives have been signed by the 
most important leaders of the Cuban resistance. 

There is one last thing which I also want to tell you because I 
know this is part of the permanent congressional record. And it is 
something that has worried me ever since I first heard it because 
I know that the victims don’t have the possibility of speaking here. 
I ask those who are seeing me and those who are listening to me, 
all those who are well-intentioned are listening to this, I ask you 
to closely follow the repressive situation in Cuba right now. I want 
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to call attention to how the Cuban National Civil Resistance Front, 
which consists of different organizations, is being repressed, not 
yesterday or not the day before yesterday, but right now, are being 
repressed because they are demanding freedom and democracy. 

Finally, the struggle for Cuban freedom has cost a lot of pain, a 
lot of blood, a lot of dead, a lot of political prisoners, and that is 
why we can’t allow that a maneuver by Raul Castro can result in 
an understanding with the U.S. Government that may contribute 
to oxygen being provided to this dictatorship and, therefore, to the 
continuity of the regime. I assure you that the permanency regime 
in power — I assure you that neo-Castroism can be worse than all 
these years we have suffered. 

I want to thank you for this opportunity and especially Chairman 
Smith — and that the Cuban resistance, in spite of this agreement, 
which we consider to be immoral, in spite of the beatings, in spite 
of the imprisonment, in spite of the pain, the Cuban resistance will 
continue its struggle. We are not going to surrender our country’s 
destiny to anyone because we are convinced that the principles and 
the destiny of a country should not be decided on a negotiating 
table. The destiny and the freedom of a country should not be de- 
cided at a negotiating table that the people have been excluded 
from. 

I thank the U.S. Congress, I thank those in Cuba who are listen- 
ing to us. I return to Cuba after this experience much more con- 
vinced of the path that we have taken. And I reiterate what is my 
slogan: I will not leave and I will not be quiet. Long live free Cuba. 

Mr. Smith. Thank you so much for that eloquent courage. Thank 
you all for your testimonies and leadership. 

The hearing is adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 1:39 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 
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Statement of Christopher J. Burgos of STFA submitted by the Honorable 
Christopher H. Smith, a Representative in Congress from the State of 
New Jersey, and chairman. Subcommittee on Africa, Global Health, Glob- 
al Human Rights, and International Organizations 


State Troopers TraternaC Association 
of !New Jersey 



STATEMENT 

OF 

CHRISTOPHER J BURGOS 
PRESIDENT 

STATE TROOPERS FRATERNAL ASSOCIATION OF NEW JERSEY, INC. 


WRITTEN TESTIMONY 
Subcommittee on Global Human Rights 
House Foreign Affairs Committee 
February 5*'’, 2015 
Hearing on Human Rights Cuba 
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Chairman Smith and Members of the Committee, 


Thank you for the Invitation and the opportunity to submit my written 
testimony concerning Cuba relations and our concerns that Cuba harbors a 
convicted murderer of a New Jersey State Trooper, and other fugitives of the 
United States Justice System. 

I am a twenty-nine year active veteran enlisted State Trooper with the New 
Jersey State Police (NJSP). 1 have been assigned to areas of patrol duties 
in many areas of our State, and have had the honor to work alongside other 
State Troopers who lived through the tragic events of May 2'”', ,1973 on the 
New Jersey T urnpike. 1 have served as an elected Officer of my Association 
since 1999, and continue to serve as Association President since January 
1®', 2012. In my capacity we have maintained a constant dialog on matters 
of mutual concern with our elected representatives at all levels. We have 
shared our experiences and concerns with State Troopers and Highway 
Patrolman all across the United States, as an active member of the National 
Troopers Coalition (NTC). 
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We at the State Troopers Fraternal Association of New Jersey (STFA NJ) 
represent the interests of almost 8,000 New Jersey State Troopers, going 
back to the founding of the NJSP in 1921 , under the leadership and guidance 
of our first appointed NJSP Superintendent, Coionel H. Norman 
Schwarzkopf, a West Point graduate and U.S. Army Coionel at that time. 


Our sphere of advocacy includes all active, retired, deceased, and the Sixty- 
Seven New Jersey State T roopers who paid the uitimate price of being kilied 
in the iine of duty. Part of our mission istoneverforget and aiways remember 
the sacrifices given on behalf of our Great State and Nation. 


The country of Cuba and the Castro regime have a long history of repression 
of human rights, despotism and brutaiity that has forced countless Cubans 
to seek refuge in the United States of America, in search of freedom and a 
better life. We believe that restoring diplomatic relations, without a clear 
commitment from the Cuban government of the steps they wiil take to 
reverse decades of human rights violations, will not result in a better and 
more just Cuba for its people. 
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At this juncture in re-establishing diplomatic reiations, we believe there is an 
opportunity for Cuba and its government to show the American people and 
the citizens of the State of New Jersey it is serious about change. 


The Cuban government has been providing safe haven to a Cop-Killer, 
convicted murderer Joanne Chesimard, a woman designated by the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation as a domestic terrorist, and the first woman ever 
placed on the FBI’s "Most Wanted” Terrorist List. 


In New Jersey, Joanne Chesimard is notorious for her roie in the cold- 
blooded execution-style killing of New Jersey State Trooper Werner 
Foerster, Badge #2600, and seriously wounding New Jersey State Trooper 
James Harper, Badge #2108. On May 2"'*, 1973, Chesimard, Clark Squire 
and Zayd Shakur were pulled over on the New Jersey Turnpike by Troopers 
Foerster and Harper for a motor vehicle violation. 


Chesimard and both men In the car were armed with semi-automatic 
handguns, and possessed fictitious identification. During the motor vehicle 
stop, Chesimard initiated a gun battle, wounding Trooper James Harper. 
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In the shootout that followed, Chesimard’s weapon was used to shoot 
Trooper Werner Foerster in the abdomen and then, as he lay incapacitated 
on the ground, Trooper Foerster’s own weapon was used against him and 
he was brutaily executed with two bullets to the head. 


Chesimard was convicted in 1977 of first-degree murder and a number of 
other charges stemming from this brutally horrific incident and sentenced to 
life in prison. Chesimard, aided and abetted by armed accomplices, escaped 
from a New Jersey prison in 1979 and has been a fugitive from justice ever 
since. It is believed that she moved to Cuba in 1984 and has, since that time, 
lived freely there, attending government functions and being provided with 
housing, food, transportation and around the clock security by the Cuban 
government. 


A long history of bipartisan support exists for the need to bring this convicted 
murderer back to the United States so she can be made to serve the prison 
time she was sentenced to, more than Thirty-Seven years ago. A few 
important points to consider: 
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• In 1998, the US. House of Representatives passed Concurrent 
Resolution 254 by a vote of 371-0 requesting that the Cuban government 
return Chesimard to the United States; 


• In 1998, the US. Senate passed Concurrent Resolution 254 by 
unanimous consent requesting that the Cuban government return 
Chesimard to the United States; 


■ In 2005, the Department of Justice approved an increase in the reward 
for Chesimard's capture to $1 million; and 


• In 2013, the Federal Bureau of investigation piaced Chesimard on its 
Most Wanted Terrorist List, designated her as a "domestic terrorist” and 
increased the reward for her capture to $2 miliion, which stands to this day 
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Cuba’s provision of safe harbor to Chesimard by providing politioai asylum 
to a convicted cop kiiier, and her ability to elude justice, is an affront to every 
resident of our state, our country, and In particular, the men and women of 
the New Jersey State Police, who have tirelessly tried to bring this fugitive 
back to justice. 

We urge you to demand and include the immediate return of Chesimard 
before any further consideration of restoration of diplomatic relations with the 
Cuban government. In addition, there certainly can be no review of Cuba’s 
designation as a State Sponsor of Terrorism until Joanne Chesimard, a 
person designated by the FBI as a domestic terrorist, is returned to the 
United States of America. 

If, as the White House asserts, Cuba is serious about embracing democratic 
principles then this action would be an essential first step. We ask to use this 
opportunity to engage with the Cuban government to get this resolved. We 
are shocked and very disappointed that returning a convicted killer of a State 
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Trooper was not already demanded and accomplished In the context of the 
steps announced by the White House regarding this despotic dictatorship. 


In closing, the family of her victims, like so many of those who have, and 
continue to suffer under the Castro regime in Cuba, deserve this basic 
human decency before further steps towards Cuba are taken by the United 
States of America. 


Thank you once again for allowing us to submit this written testimony to the 
Committee for consideration and inclusion in the record. 
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Letter from the International Committee of Former Cuban Political Pris- 
oners SUBMITTED BY THE HONORABLE ILEANA ROS-LEHTINEN, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN Congress from the State of Florida 


6nmiti its (Xiibiinas 

COMISION POLJl ICA 
50S-43Td. St. Union Cily. NJ. 07087 


Hnero 15 del 2015. 

De la Comisidn Politica del Comity InternaciOTial de Expresos Politicos Ciibanos, 

Asimfo: Las excarcelaciones en Cuba y los PresOvS Olvidados del Casuismo 

El pasado 12deEnero del 2015 elgobiemo cubaio notified de la liberacidn de lospresos politicos en iista 
provista por Estados Unidos y la Seccidn de Intereses del pals norteamericano en la Habana anuncio que 
pudo '’verificar" las liberacioncs. Jolm iCeriy^, secretario de Estado de EE.UU. envid la relacidn de los 53 
presos politicos ^carcelados por Cuba al Senador demderata Patrick Lealiy, un simpatizante y mensajero 
" muy especial" para el regimen cubano. 

La portavoz del Departamento de Estado, Marie Harf. dcclard: "Damos la bienvenida a este paso positivo y 
aplaudimos la decisidn del gobiemo cubano de cumplir este comproniiso". 

Del andlisis del referido listado podemos resumir: 

> Siete habiaii side excarcelados antes de la fecita de los acuerdos. 

1 Sonia Gairo Alfonso,- Excarcelada sin condeua iii juido despnes de 33 meses. Die. 9. 2014 

2, - Ramdn Alejandro MuAoz Excarcelado sin condenanijuiciodespuds de 33 meses Die. 9.2014 

3. - Eugenio Herndndez Hdz, Excarcelado ain condena ui juicio despuds de 33 meses. Die. 9.2014 

4, - Vladimir Morera Bacallao.- Excarcelado en Oct. 2014 poi* Huelga de Hambre 

5. - MarcclinoAbrcuBonory.- Excaiccladocn Oct. 2014 por Huelga de Hambre 

6, " Eider Frometa Allen- cunipHd su condena en abil! del 2014 

7. - Jorge Cervantes Garcia.- excarcelado en Agosto del 2014. 

Ni nil iioiiibre ui meiicidn de los presos poKdcos> ya bistdi’kos, quo guardan pilsidn en Cuba por 
razonca dc accioncs contra cl poder totolitano. De la omisidn no sdlo cs rcsponsabic el Ejecutivo 
norteamericano siuo sus ^'amigos" en Cuba y eti el exilio qne conti ibuyeron a la coiifeccidn del listado. 

Relacidn partial no exenta de errores u omisiones: 



afios cumnlido.s desde 


Armando Sosa Fortuny. 18 + 20- 38 

Humberto Eladio Real Suarez. 20 

Miguel Diaz Bouza. 20 

Santiago Padrdn Quintero. 13 

Mdximo Pradcras Vaidds. 13 

Francisco Chavez Abarca. s alvadnreflo . 4 

Ernesto Ciuz Le6n. salvadorefio. 17 

Otto Rend Rodriguez Llcrcna. salvadorefio. 17 

Leandro Cerezo Sirut. 7 

Karel dc Miianda. 7 

Yoan Torres Martinez 7 

Alain Forbes Lamom. 7 

Pedro de la Caridad Alvarez Pedroso 23 

Daniel Candelario Santovenia Fem^dez 23 

Ernesto Borges Pdrez. 16 

Ihosvani Suris de la Torre, 

Claro Fernando Alonso Hernandez 
Harold Alcaic Aramburu 13 


1994 

1994 

1994 

2001 

2001 

2010 Enlregado por Venezuela. 

1997 

1997 

2007 iVliembros del SMO que asaltaron basemllitai' 

2007 

2007 

2007 

1991 

1991 

1998 

Cadena perpetua. 

Era oficial de intdigencia del iMinisterio del Interior 
2003 -Lstnchsi ile Regia "Haragutl” en causa dnndc fusllaron 3. 
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Concicnado a 2S anos. Ex diplomatics 

Cadena pei petiia ‘pm- intcuiar el destlodeun a'\i6n en Nueva G. 
Cadetia pei'petua por iiiteiif ar cl cicsvio dc lui awfiti cu Nutn'a G. 


Maike) Delgado Araiiiburu 13 2003 

Kam6n Henri Grillo 13 2003 

Wilmer Ledea P6rez 13 2003 

Yoanny Thomas Gonzalez. 13 2003 

Miguel Alvarez. 

Lewis Arce Romero. 

Libaro Avila vSierra 
Jos6 Angel Diaz Ortiz. 

Francisco Reyes Rodriguez ” " " 

Jorge Luis Pdroz PucntcK ” *' 

Expresos politicos cxcarcelados con familiares en USA* queno le dan visa de entrada. 

Jesus Manuel Rojas Pineda Dfaz 

Claro F. Alonso I Icrn^dez 

Joel Cano Diaz 

Tomas Ramos Rodriguez, 

Rafael Ibarra 


Con estas relaciones hacemos publico y damneiamos el real alcance de lo que se ha aounciado coino "im 
compromiso cumplido por parte de Cuba** y que cn si esconde las verdaderas intcnciones de las partes en 
cuanto ano rcconoccr cl amplio espectro de los que han luchado para que el totalitarismo cubano no 
continue perpetu^idose en un siielo de vocacl6n lihertaria conio el nuestro. 


Cordialmente, 


Jos6 A. Jimdncz. 
GuUlerino Estdvez. 
Ediiaivlo Ochoa. 
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Material submitted foe the record by Mr. Jorge Luis Garcia Perez, 
Secretary General, Cuban National Civic Resistance Front 


Agreement for Democracy in Cuba 

We, Cubans conscious of the need for transcendental change in the political, social and economic 
structures of our country, gather, beyond our diverse strategies for liberation, to affirm before our people and the 
international community the essential postulates that substantiate the democratic alternative to the despotism 
ViThich currently prevails in our homeland. 

We affirm that the Cuban nation is one, within the national territory and In diaspora. We believe that all 
Cubans have the right to be equal before the law and the nation, with lull dignity lhat cannot be subject to any 
discrimination. We likewise understand that the present regime has shovm itself incapable of assuring liberty and 
justice and of promoting well-being and human solidarity in our homeland. Due to this, from this point forward, 
ViTe establish, through a great national consensus and as a clear alternative to the current oppression, this: 

Agreement for Democracy in Cuba 

We recognize as the fundamental principle of the new Republic that Cuba is one and independent, 
whose sovereignty resides in the people and functions through the effective exercise of representative mui^- 
party democracy, which is the government of the majority with absofule respect for the minority. 

All governmGnts must respect the sovereignty of the people, therefore, at the end of the ctirrenl 
tyrannical regime, the provisional or transition government shall be obligated to return sovereignty to the people 
by way of the following measures: 

(1) Guarantee the people's participation in the decisions of the nation through the exercise of universal, direct, 
and secret voting to elect its reprosontatives, and the right to seek public office, 

(2) Immediately issue a general amnesty for the liberation of all political prisoners, including those who have 
boon sontonced for fictitious common crimes, and cancel the pending political cases against Cubans in exile, so 
as to facilitate their return to the homeland and their reintegration into the national society, 

(3) Organize an independent, impartial, and professional judiefaty. 

(4) Recognize and protect the freedom of expression, of the press, of association, of assembly, of peaceful 
demonstration, profession, and religion. 

(5) Protect the Cuban people from arbitrary expulsion from their homes as well as against all forms of detention, 
search, conFiscalion or arbitrary aggression, and from violation of their correspondence, documents and otiier 
communications, and defend all Cubans' rights to privacy and fionor. 

(6) Iminediately legalize all political parties and other organizations and activities of civil society. 

(7) Refer to the Constitution of 1940, when applicable, during the transition period and convoke free elections 
with the supervision of international organizations within a time period not greater than one year, for a 
Constituent Congress which will establish a Constitution and which, during its existence, shall have authority to 
legislate as well as to oversee the executive. Having thus achieved democratic legitimacy, it shall call general 
elections in accordance with the provisions of the Constitution. 

(8) Recognize and protect the freedorn of economic activity; the right to private property; the right to unionize, to 
bargain collectively and to strike; the Cuban people's right to genuine partrdpation in their economic 
development: access to public health and education, and initiate the reestablishment of civic values in education. 

(9) Take immediate steps to protect Cuba's environmental security and protect and rescue the national 
patrimony. 

(10) Propitiate and guarantee the professionalism and political neulrafity of the Armed Forces and create forces 
of public order whose rules of conduct shall adjust to the principles of this Agreement. 

Cuba shall resurrect from its own ashes, but it is the sacred obligatior> of all Cubans - both within the 
oppressed island and in diaspora - to place our hands on the plough without looking baclavards but rather into 
the deepest part of our hearts, to convert those ashes into fertile sacds of love and crealion. Nov;, as 100 years 
ago, our national aspiration remains the construction of a Republic based on the fomiula of triumphant love: 


WITH ALL AND FOR THE GOOD FOR ALL 


Signed February 20, 1998 
La Habana, Cuba 
Miami, Florida 


Reaffirmed: August 31; 2007 
Lubin, Poland 
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lAC PRECAUTIONARY MEASURE FOR THE LADIES IN WHITE SUBMITTED BY MS. BeRTA 
SoLER Fernandez, leader, Ladies in White (Damas de Blanco) 


INTER-AMERICAN COMMISSION ON HUMAN RIGHTS 
RESOLUTION N. 6/2013 

PRECAUTIONARY MEASURE No. 264-13 
Topic Ladies in White regarding the Republic of Cuba ^ 
October 28, 2013 


I. INTRODUCTION 

1. On June 13, 2013, the Inter-American Commission on Human Rights (hereinafter "the Inter-American 
Commission", "the Commission" or "lACHR") received a request for precautionary measures submitted by the 
"Cubalex Legal Information Center" (hereinafter "the petitioners"), seeking that the Republic of Cuba (hereinafter 
"Cuba" or "the State") protect the life and physical integrity of the members of the organization "Ladies in White" 
(hereinafter "the proposed beneficiaries" or "the oi^anization"). According to the request, due to a series of 
peaceful demonstrations that the proposed beneficiaries held for the purpose of exposing the situation of 
suspected political dissidents in Cuba, their members are subjected to threats, harassment and violence against 
them, in retaliation for their activities. 

2. After requesting additional information from the petitioners, they provided information on September 17 and 
26, 2013. 

3. After analyzing the factual and legal arguments presented by the petitioners, the Commission considers that the 
information presented shows prima facie that the members of the "Ladies in White" organization are in a serious 
and urgent situation, as their lives and physical integrity are threatened and at severe risk. Consequently, in 
accordance with Article 25 of its Rules of Procedure, the Commission requests that the Government of Cuba: a) 
adopt the necessary measures to guarantee the life and physical integrity of the members of the "Ladies in White" 
organization; b) agree on the measures to be adopted with the beneficiaries and their representatives; and c) 
report on the actions taken to investigate the facts that gave rise to the precautionary measures, in order to 
prevent future incidents, 

II. SUMMARY OF ALLEGATIONS BY THE PETITIONERS 

4. According to the request and subsequent communications presented by the petitioners, the "Ladies in White" is 
an organization of women who hold peaceful gatherings. In order to protest and expose the human rights situation 
that their families are facing, as alleged political dissidents in Cuba. The petitioners claim that their members 
attend Mass every Sunday in different Catholic churches, dressed in white and usually carry pictures of their 
relatives and flowers. After church services, they march silently through various streets throughout various 
locations in Cuba. In the request for precautionary measures, the following allegations are made: 

a) There is a context of violent repression against the "Ladies in White". Specifically, they claim that the marches 
and rallies of the proposed beneficiaries are known as "counterrevolutionary demonstrations" by the State 
authorities, who make threats, and perpetrate acts of harassment and violence against them, in order to prevent 
them from executing their activities, According to the petitioners, the State authorities operate, together with civil 
society groups known as "repudiation meetings" and "Rapid Response Brigades" (hereinafter BRR). These groups 
are "formed institutionally, in centers of work, study and neighborhoods, through social organizations", who have 


^ On January 31st, 1962, the Government of Cuba was excluded from its participation in the inter-American system by Resolution VI adopted in 
the Eighth Meeting of Consultation of Ministers of Foreign Affairs, held in Punta del Este (Uruguay). On June 3, 2009, during its Thirty-Ninth 
Ordinary Session Period held in Honduras, the General Assembly of the Organization of American States (OAS) revoked the Resolution VI 
adopted in the Eighth Meeting of Consultation of Ministers of Foreign Affairs and determined that "the participation of the Republic of Cuba in 
the OAS will be the result of a process of dialogue initiated at the request of the Government of the Republic of Cuba and in accordance with 
the practices, purposes and principles of the OAS." 
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the mission of "rejecting anti-revolutionary movements and disturbances using simple weapons: sticks, steel bars 
and cables." The petitioners point out that the State authorities presumably summon these groups outside the 
homes of the proposed beneficiaries, seeking to prevent them from attending Mass. The "Ladies in White" that 
manage to leave their homes and attend Mass, are detained afterwards, with an excessive use of force by State 
security officers and by the National Revolutionary Police. 

b) The detentions are imposed for short periods -of between 4 and 12 hours on average. In the detention centers, 
"the officers use violence, insults and sexual offenses, as a means of repression." According to the petitioners, 
"they are locked away in dungeons, in unsanitary conditions, [...] even sharing cells with men." In some situations, 
they are "forced to undress or are stripped naked, [...] to squat in order to check if they have items hidden in their 
genitals". They claim that, in some cases, objects were introduced into the vagina of one of the detainees, "under 
the justification of searching for recording devices". They assert that, on several occasions, officers made several 
comments and jokes about their genitals and underwear, among other things. During detention, they state that 
they are not allowed to make phone calls, drink water or eat. After the detentions, the "Ladies in White" are 
released and "left miles away from their homes, in unpopulated areas and away from public transport", 

c) In the past months the repression against the "Ladies in White" has increased, mainly in the towns of Matanzas, 
Cardenas and Colon. On July 7, 2013, the parish priest of the Church of "San Jose", in the town of Colon, prevented 
members of the BRR from attacking seven "Ladles in White". On July 14, 2013, after Mass, "a meeting of 
repudiation" beat several members of the organization. Including Mrs. Sonia Alvarez Campillo, who suffered from 
a fracture of her left arm. On July 21, 2013, after attending Mass at the Church of the "Sacred Heart", Municipality 
of Cardenas, 14 "Ladies in White" were allegedly violently repressed by State authorities: in particular, Leticia 
Ramos who was hit in her right eye and on her head, for which she was diagnosed with head trauma. On August 4, 
2013, there were new detentions of the proposed beneficiaries in the provinces of Holguin, Pinar del Rio, Havana 
and Guantanamo. On August 11, 2013, when leaving the Church of the "Holy Conception", Municipality of 
Cardenas, eleven "Ladies in White" were arrested and beaten. In the case of Elizabeth Pacheco Lamas, she was 
beaten and dragged, leaving her with "excoriation on her knees". 

d) During September 2013, the risk faced by the members of the "Ladies in White" increased and there were 
further detentions. On September 22, 2013, one detention in the province of Pinar del Rio, five in Havana, two in 
Mayabeque, 19 in Matanzas, five in Villa Clara and three in Guantanamo were reported. On September 23, 2013, 
13 arrests took place in Havana to prevent them from participating in the "literary tea" (book club) at the 
organization headquarters. On September 24, 2013, there were reports of two new arrests in Havana, in order to 
prevent them from participating in the commemoration of the "Las Mercedes Day". Among the testimonies 
presented, the following may be highlighted: i) Katyuska Rodriguez Rivas, who was arrested on September 22, 
2013, after Mass by members of the BRR, who beat her with an umbrella, while officials grabbed her by her arms; 
ii) Marielis Diaz Torres, when leaving her home at 8:00 am on September 22, 2013, to head to Mass at the Church 
of the "Cathedral", was intercepted by a security officer from the State. This person presumably detained her in an 
official woodwork shop until 11:00 am. They claim that the officer that held her reportedly warned her "that every 
Sunday would be the same," 

e) The petitioners allege that despite the acts of violence against them, the State ensures impunity for the 
perpetrators. In the words of the petitioners, "the personal safety and physical integrity of the group 'Ladies in 
White' is at risk and their lives are in danger, due to the acts of violence unleashed on them by [,,.] State officials 
[...], in order to prevent them from exercising their religious freedom, freedom of speech, association, assembly 
and expression.” 

III. ANALYSIS OF THE ELEMENTS OF GRAVITY, URGENCY AND IRREPARABILITY 

5. The mechanism of precautionary measures is a part of the Commission's function of overseeing Member State 
compliance with the human rights obligations set forth in Article 106 of the Charter of the Organization of 
American States. These general oversight functions are set forth in Article 41 (b) of the American Convention on 
Human Rights, and Article 18 of the Commission's Statute. The mechanism of precautionary measures is set out in 
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Article 25 of the Commission's Rules of Procedure. According to this Article, the Commission issues precautionary 
measures in situations that are serious and urgent, and where such measures are necessary to prevent irreparable 
harm to persons. 

6. The Inter-American Commission and the Inter-American Court of Human Rights have repeatedly established that 
precautionary and provisional measures have a dual nature, precautionary and protective, Regarding their 
protective nature, the measures seek to avoid irreparable harm and preserve the exercise of human rights. 
Regarding their precautionary nature, the measures have the purpose of preserving a legal situation being 
considered by the lACHR. Their precautionary nature aims to preserve those rights at risk until the petition in the 
Inter-American system is resolved. Its object and purpose are to ensure the integrity and effectiveness of the 
decision on the merits and, thus, avoid infringement of the rights at issue, a situation that may adversely affect the 
useful purpose {effet utile) of the final decision. In this regard, precautionary measures or provisional measures 
thus enable the State concerned to fulfill the final decision and, if necessary, to comply with the reparations 
ordered. As such, for the purposes of making a decision, and in accordance with Article 25.2 of its Rules of 
Procedure, the Commission considers that: 

a. "serious situation" refers to a grave impact that an action or omission can have on a protected right or on the 
eventual effect of a pending decision in a case or petition before the organs of the Inter-American system; 

b. "urgent situation" refers to risk or threat that is imminent and can materialize, thus requiring immediate 
preventive or protective action; and 

c. "irreparable harm" refers to injury to rights which, due to their nature, would not be susceptible to reparation, 
restoration or adequate compensation. 

7. In the present situation, the Commission considers that the requirement of gravity is met, in view of the 
allegations of threats, acts of intimidation, and violence and a series of short-term detentions -including episodes 
in which they were allegedly forced, inter alia, to undress and undergo genital checks- against the "Ladies in 
White". Specifically, the information suggests that the situation arises as a form of retaliation and intimidation 
against them, due to their peaceful protests In relation to the situation of their families, as political dissidents in 
Cuba. 

8. In the context of the analysis of this requirement, the Commission notes that the information provided by the 
petitioners is consistent with the general information that the Commission has received on the hostile 
environment against members of the said organization, which manifests itself in constant physical attacks against 
them and a number of arbitrary short-term detentions. These circumstances have led the Commission to express 
concern in different Annual Reports from several years. In this regard, in Chapter IV of the Annual Report^ of 2012, 
about Cuba, the Commission noted an apparent exacerbation of the situation of the "Ladies in White", in the 
context of the visit of Pope Benedict XVI to Cuba. In particular, concerning the constant harassment and detention 
against them, as a mechanism to limit or restrict their right of assembly or to self expression. 

9. Similarly, the United Nations System has been continuously monitoring the situation of the "Ladies in White", 
through different mechanisms and special procedures. In this regard, during 2012, the Special Rapporteurs on the 
promotion and protection of the right to freedom of opinion and expression; on the rights to freedom of peaceful 
assembly and of association; on the freedom of religion or belief; and Special Rapporteur on Human Rights 
Defenders, provided particular follow-up to information received on the arbitrary detention, harassment and 
violation of the right of assembly of the members of the "Ladies in White"^. In particular, the Rapporteurs 


' See: lACHR. Chapter IV- Cuba in the lACHR 2012 Annual Report; Chapter IV- Cuba in the lACHR 2011 Annual Report; Chapter IV -Cuba in the 
lACHR 2010 Annual Report; Chapter IV - Cuba in the lACHR 2009 Annual Report; Chapter IV- Cuba in the lACHR 2008 Annual Report; among 
others. 

' See: UN. Communications sent, in the framework of the Special Procedures of the Human Rights Council, by the Special Rapporteur on the 
promotion and protection of the right to freedom of opinion and expression; Special Rapporteur on the right of association and pacific 
assembly; Special Rapporteur on freedom of religion or creed; and Special Rapporteur on the situation of human rights defenders," dated 
March 21, 2012 and October9, 2012. 
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mentioned that they had "urge[d] the Government [...] to take all necessary measures to protect the rights and 
freedoms of members of the 'Ladies in White' organization and investigate, prosecute and impose appropriate 
sanctions on any person responsible for the violations against them.""' 

10. Taking into consideration the above-mentioned background and characteristics of the present situation, the 
Commission considers primo facie that the right to life and physical integrity of the members of the "Ladies in 
White" are at risk, due to their activities. 

11. Regarding the requirement of urgency, the Commission considers that it is satisfied, as the alleged acts of 
violence and presumably repeated detentions have consistently increased over time, without protective measures 
being made available on behalf of the "Ladies in White". In these circumstances, the Commission considers that 
various factors converge - the status of a specific group of female human rights defenders, who are constantly 
under the State's custody in the context of short-term detentions. The situation requires the immediate adoption 
of special protection measures, in order to avert the various risk scenarios to which they are constantly exposed 
and allow them to carry out their activities safely. 

12. On the requirement of irreparability, the Commission believes that it has been met, to the extent that the 
possible risk to the right to life and physical integrity embodies the highest situation of irreparability. 

13. Under Article 25.5, the Commission normally requests information from the State before taking a decision on 
request for precautionary measures, except in matters as in the present situation where the immediacy of the 
potential harm does not allow delays. 

14. The Commission wishes to reaffirm the importance of the work of human rights defenders in the region. In this 
regard, the Commission has consistently indicated the importance of the work carried out by persons engaged in 
the promotion, monitoring and advocacy of human rights and the organizations to which many of them are 
affiliated. In this regard, the OAS General Assembly in Its resolution AG/RES 2579 (XL-0/10) recognized the work 
that female human rights defenders are doing within the region and resolved to recognize that, in view of their 
gender-specific role and their needs and the particular risks they face by virtue of the discrimination they have 
traditionally suffered, women human rights defenders should be accorded special attention to ensure that they 
are fully protected and are effective in carrying out their important activities. In these circumstances, the 
Commission considers that acts of violence and other attacks against human rights defenders not only affect the 
guarantees of any human being, but they undermine their fundamental role in society and render all those that 
they represent, helpless. 

IV. BENEFICIARIES 

15. The request was submitted on behalf of the members of the "Ladies in White", who represent approximately 
237 persons, fully identified in the lists submitted by the petitioners and who may be identifiable due to their 
affiliation with the organization. 

V. DECISION 

16. In view of the above-mentioned information, the Commission considers that this matter prima facie meets the 
requirements of gravity, urgency and irreparable harm contained in Article 25 of its Rules of Procedure. 
Consequently, the Commission requests that the Government of Cuba: 

a) adopt all necessary measures to protect the life and physical integrity of the members of the "Ladies in 
White" organization; 


Ibid. 
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b) agree on the measures to be adopted with the beneficiaries and their representatives; and, 

c) report on the actions taken to investigate the facts that gave rise to the precautionary measures, in 
order to prevent future incidents. 

17. The Commission also requests the Government of Cuba to inform, within 15 days from the date of the issuance 
of this resolution, on the adoption of the required precautionary measures and to update said information on an 
ongoing basis. 

18. The Commission emphasizes that, according to article 25 (8) of its Rules of Procedure, the granting of this 
precautionary measure and its adoption by the State shall not constitute a pre-judgment on any possible violation 
of the rights protected In the American Declaration and other applicable instruments. 

19. The Commission orders the Secretariat of the Inter-American Commission to notify the State of Cuba and the 
applicants of this resolution, 

20. Approved on the 28th day of October, 2013, by: Jose Orozco, President; Tracy Robinson, First Vice President; 
Rosa Maria Ortiz, Second Vice President; Commissioners Felipe Gonzalez, Dinah Shelton and Rodrigo Escobar Gil. 
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Report by Cubalex submitted by Ms. Berta Sober Fernandez, leader, Ladies 
IN White (Damas de Blanco) 



Cuba: Situacion de 
derechos humanos de las 
“Damas de Blanco Laura 
Pollan” 
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En el seno de las Naciones Unidas y de la Organizacidn de Estado 
Americanos, se ha reconocido la legitimidad y el papel decisive que 
desempenan las y los defensores de los derechos humanos, asl como la 
necesidad de realizar esfuerzos especiales para protegerlos. 
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SiTUACibN DE DERECHOS HUMANOS DE LAS “DAMAS DE BLANCO” EN CUBA 


Las Darnas de Blanco como defensoras de ios Derechos Humanos 

En tnarzo de 2003 el gobierno cubano arrestb y enjuicib a 75 diaidentes, 
defensores de los derechos humanos. Los hechos se conocieron como la 
Primavera Negra de Cuba. Desde entonces madres, hijas, heimanas y 
esposas de estos defensores vesfidas de bianco, los domingos asisten a misa 
en diferenles Iglesias Catblicas a lo largo de la Isla. Despubs de terminar la 
ceremonia religiosa, marchan en silencio con flores en las manos. Durante una 
decada ban visuallzado la situacibn de injusticia e impunidad denlro de la isla, 
exponiendose a amenazas y acosos, restricciones de su libertad de 
asociacibn, expresibn y leunibn pacifica, heciios que ban repercutido 
negafivamente en su labor y seguridad. No obstante, desde novienibre de 
2011, el movimiento se extendib a cast toda la isla, con una cifra de mbs de 
300 mujeres en la actualidad. 

Las Darnas de Blanco son un grupo de mujeres que abogan por la liberacibn de 
los presos politicos y el respeto de los derechos humanos dentro de la Isla, y 
como defensoras, realizan protestas pacificas vinculadas a demandas de 
reformas democrbticas y a la promocibn de los derechos civlles y politicos. 
Como Asociacibn, no posse personalidad juridica, sin embargo, no es 
necesario que el colectivo este reconocldo por ei Estado como una ONG, 
debido a que el dereoho a participar en actividades pacificas puede ser ejeroido 
de forma individual o en asociacibn. 

Se rebnen en una residencia particular, que constituye su sede, realizan 
marchas, con el objetivo de promover y proteger los derechos humanos de 
manera pacifica, respetando los principios de universalidad y no violencia. 

Acusadas de representar intereses extranjeros, son estigmatizadas 
politicamente como "eneinigas del Estado”, por parte de las autoridades y de 
los medios de comunicaclbn propiedad del Estado, para deslegitimar el trabajo 
que realizan, situacibn que aumenta su vulnerabilidad, Los medios de 
comunicacibn participan activamente en las vioiaciones cometidas en contra de 
ellas, en particular, en relacibn con vioiaciones de su derecho a la privacidad. 
Las campanas de denigracibn en la prensa y la televisibn propiedad estatai, sin 
derecho a rbplica, hacen que sean percibidas como ''alborotadoras” y por lo 
tanto se [egitimen los ataques en su contra. 

Actualmente dentro del sistema legal nacional, no existe ninguna norma que les 
ofrezca proteccibn eficaz, ai reaccionar u oponerse, por medios pacificos, a 
actividades, actos u omisiones, imputables al Estado y que causan vioiaciones 
de los derechos humanos y las libertades fundamentales. No disfrutan de un 
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entorno seguro, porque el Esfado incumple su obligacion de procesar y 
caBtigar a los culpables, favoreciendo la impunfdad. 

Situacion de las defensoras denfro de Cuba: 

a! rfereebe de protasfa su ol sleterin lagai ciibani;) 

El dereoho a la protesta es un elemento fundamental del derecho de 
partioipacibn poKtica y social en toda estructura democrdtica y los Estados 
tienen la obligacidn de adoptar medidas deliberadas, concretas y selectivas 
para promover, mantener y fottalecer el pluralismo, la tolerancia y una actitud 
abierta con respecto a la disensidn en la sociedad. 

En el sistema legal cubano existen leyes incompatibles con las normas 
Internaclonales, que son Qtilizadas por el gobierno para legitimar las violaclones 
de los derechos humanos y dificultar enormemente la labor de las defensoras. 
Es constante la violacidn de sus derechos relatives a la libertad de opinidn y de 
expresidn, al acceso a la informacidn, al acceso a los recursos, y a las 
libertades de asociacidn (incluyendo el registro) y reunion pacffica y de 
locomocidn. 

A- El derecho a la participacidn en manifestaciones pCiblicas no encuentra 
reconocimiento oonstitucional ni desarrollo legal. El Cbdigo Penal, al 
proteger los derechos individuales', incluye el dereoho de manifestacidn 
y sanciona al que, exon Infraccidn de las disposioiones legales, impida la 
oelebraoidn de una reunidn o manlfeslacldn llcita o que una persona 
concurra a ellas. Si el delito se comete por un funcionario pCibiico, con 
abuse de su cargo, la pena se duplica. Sin embargo, el propio cuerpo 
legaPeonsidera que, comete un delito que atenta contra el orden pOblico, 
quienes participen en reuniones o manifestaciones celebradas con 
infraccibn de las disposioiones, que regulan el ejercicio de ese derecho. 
Disposioiones que no existen. Triplica (a sanciOn para los organizadores 
de las mismas. No existe procedimiento para notificar o solicitar 
autorizacibn para leatizar una protesta, ni recursos legales para apelar 
las decisiones denegatorias. No obstante, son frecuentes los desfiles por 
centricas avenidas, convocadas y organizadas por el propio gobierno, 
con un marcado caracter polltico-ideoibgico. Las restricciones impuestas 
por el estado a este derecho, no estan provistas en una ley. 

B- En el pals no existe nlnguna organizacibn para promover y proteger los 
derechos humanos y la mayorfa de las Organizaciones No 
Guhernamentales existentes, son establecidas por el gobierno y 
defienden sus intereses, sin contar que la mayorla de los ciudadanos no 


' Aricculo 292 C6dlgo Penal 
^ ArliCJjlo 209 Gddigo Penal 
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son consultados a la hora de ser inscritos en las mismas Estas 
organizaciones llevan un control de la vida privada de los ciudadanos y 
emiten valoraclones que inciden en su vida social, laboral y economioa''. 

C- Por su parte, la ley de Asociaciones impone fuertes restricciones para el 
registro, financiacidn, gestidn y funcionamiento de las Organizaciones 
No Gubernamentales en ei sistema legal cubano, con la intencidn de 
conlrolar sus actividades y filtrar a los grupos que critican las pohticas 
del gobierno®. 

D- El gobierno s6lo se permite que las agrupaciones de individuos realicen 
actividades si se han inscrito oficialmente como persona juridica y 
criminaliza las actividades que llevan a cabo grupos no inscritos®. 

E- No hay garantia de imparcialidad en el proceso de registro, debido a que 
el organismo de examen, Mlnisterio de Justicia, es dependiente del 
Gobierno. Los criferios de registro son lo suficientemente ambiguos para 
que las autoridades tengan amplias facultades discrecionales en su 
interpretacidn, lo que entraha denegaciones arbitrarias de registro de 
organizaciones de derechos humanos. 

El gobierno toma medidas extremas y restrictivas para impedir el 
ejercicio del derecho de asociacidn, al no permitir la creacidn de nuevas 
organizacidn alegando que ya existe una en ese mismo ambifo o 
asumen funciones estatales^. Ante la ausencia de respuesfa o una 
decisidn no justificada, no hay forma de interponer recurso de apelacidn. 


F- 


® Los cludadsnos cubanos una vaz cumplido tos 14 ados, o cuando Inician en los diferenles nlveles de educaclOn 
(pimaiio, bisico, medio superior y Superior) son Inscritos de ofido en fas organizaciones sociales y da masa, como 
ComllS de Defense de la Revoluddn, Federacidn de Mujeres Cubanas <FUC). Organlzaddn de Pioneros Jos^ Martr, 
Fedeittdbn de Estudlantes de la Enseftanza Media (FEEM), Federacldn de Estudianles Universitarfos (FEU), enlre 
otras. 

* Par ejempFo, a las entidadas estatales empleadoras, los tribunales y Organos de investIgaciCn crimlnaJ soNcitan a 
estas organizaciones que eniitan critertos sobre la conducla IndMdual del dudadano, los cuales son tenidos en clients 
a la here de atorgsr un ernpleo o delermlnsr Is rnedkla de la sancidn a imponsr an caso do comIslOn do un dolito. 

^ Las asodacionos logalmonlo consliluldas oslas somolldas a un doble sistema de Inspeccldn que reaJlzaran 
fundonarios del Deparlamenlo de Asociadonss del Mlnisterio de Justida. para las asociaciones de carricEer nedonal, o 
de los registros prownciales, para las asociaciones provinciates y municfpales, Por una parte. Despu6s de constittida 
una asodaddn, esta debe firmar el dccumenlo contentivo de las normas de ccordinaddn y colaboraddn con el firgano, 
organismo o dependenda esEatal al que se presentara la solldtud. Esias normas Son de cardcEer permanente y 
supueslamente deben eslablecerse de comun acuerdo teniendo en oianla los objetivos que se proFxingan las 
actividades que se desarrollen y lo dispussto en el reglamento. Una de ellas es la Reatizacldn de inspecctones 
periddicas a la asociacidn. Los drganos de relaclones realizan tambidn Inspecciones e Informa a la ofidna registral 
que corresponda de los resullados. Este dobie sislema, garantiza que las decisiones que tomen los miembros o 
direcliva de una organizacldn se subordir^en a lo que al respecto dedda el departamento de asociacidn o el drgano de 
relacldn, so pena de poner en riesgo la cxisiencia misma de la orsanlzacldn, Ambos drganos de control Eiene la 
facultad, uno de proponer (drgano de relacldn), el olro de imponer (deparlamento de Asociaciones del Ministarin ds 
jualid'a) senciones que pueden conduoir a la dlsoluddn de la asociacidn. 

^ Artlculo 208 dc la Loy No. 62 de 29 de dlclembre de 1987 ’Cddigo Penal. Esta fey considera un delito cor^iUa el orden 
pdblicD, las asociaciones illcitas, enlendida como aquellas organizaefonea que no consten inscritas en el registro 
correspondfente, previendo para sus asociados o aHliados, sancidn de privacldn de libertad de uno a Ires meses o 
multa de hasla 5 mil pesos moneda naclonai y para sus promotores o direclores, sanclOn de privacidn de libertad de 
tres meses a un afio o multa entre 1 00 y 1 S mil pesos moneda nadonal a (resdentas cuotas 

^ la Direcddn de Asociadones del Ministerio de Justida, al erqiedir su certilicaddn, documenlo esendai para Inidar los 
Irrimites de legalizaddn de una ONG que tengan por ejempio fines educaclonales advierte que los objelivos que se 
propone desarrollar en la pretendida asoo'addn, son alribudones y fundones que constitudonalmente condemen al 
Eslado y no se corresponde con los obJeOvos de una asodaddn 
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G- Las ideas que pueden “ofender, consternar o molestar”®, son 
criminalizadas y las defensoras de los derechos humanos, a menudo 
son procesadas judicialmente, con el fin de disuadirlas de proseguir con 
sus actividades. Exrsten leyes que consideran toda declaracidn o 
actividad que cuestione las pollficas gubernamentales dentio de la Isla, 
como subversiva y perturbadora del orden pL'jblico, promovlda y 
estimulada por el gobierno de Esfados Unidos. Acciones tan sencillas 
como hablar via telefdnica, con una emisora de radio, opinar sobre 
pollticas gubernamentales o participar en una manifestacidn pacIfica, 
son causas suficientes para sufrir entre 2 y 15 aftos de prisibn y/o multas 
entre 50 mil y 250 mil pesos®. 


ilL iijaf.li!!?, flfl I'tespiieste r;apiria y los mitinea do ie|»M(Ho 
Indivlduos que defienden a ultranza el regimen politico y sus dirigentes, actdan 
como parte de grupos, con la complicidad del Estado, se involucran cada vez 
mbs en los ataques contra defensoras. Estos actores no estatales amenazan, 
agreden y ofenden a las Damas de Blanco en un ambiente de impunldad, 
partiolpan en manifestaclones violentas y se organizan en Brigadas de 
Respuesta Rbpida (BRR), que se forman a nivel institucional, en centres 
laborales, estudio y barrio, a traves de las organizaciones sociales y de masa. 

El propio gobierno define y Justifica las manifestaclones pbblicas de las BRR, 
como reacciones esponWneas del pueblo. En estos cases no tiene en ouenta 
las alteraciones del orden pablico'®. Conocidas como "Mltines de Repudio” son 
utilizadas por las fuerzas de Seguridad nacional, para encubrir las detenclones 
violentas contra las Damas de Blanco. Las BRR, unlformados y agenles de la 
Seguridad del Estado aetdan sincronizadamente y con total impunldad para 
impedir a las defensoras Ilegar a la misa y/o realizar la marcha pacIfica. 

Los manifestantes de las BRR se reiinen tanto en frente de la sede de las 
Damas de Blanco, como en las afueras de las iglesias catdiicas o de las 
viviendas particulares de [as defensoras. Tambidn las interceptan en las calles 
por donde ellas transitan. Las autoridades le dan informaoibn del lugar, hora y 
dia en que las defensoras realizarbn sus actividades y tambibn los lugares 
espectficos donde deben interceptarlas o protagonlzar el mitin de repudio. 


risli(£? de desacalo 

“ Lav No. ae. Ley 88, Ley Mordaza, como Be conoce en Cuba, tiptfica y saoclona hedios, que segLin el gebierno 
cubano, estdn dirigidos a apoyar, faeiJiter o colaborar con los objetivos de[a Ley "Helms -Burton", el bloqueoy la guarra 
econdmica, enoaminados a quebranlar el onden inlemo, deseslabilizar el pafs y liquidar el Estado Socialisla y la 
independenda de Cuba. Las sanciones pueden duplicarse, $1 en los hechos participan, dos o mSs personas, 

Ej Iegislacl6n penal cubana, sandona al que provoque liftas o allercados en lugares al que concurren numerosas 
personas. La sanddn se triplica si los actos hechos se realizan con el prop6sito de alterar de cualquier forma el orden 
publico. Sin embargo los miembros de las BRR, a«S0an con total impunldad, porque los encargados de velar por la 
tranquilidad y seguridad ciudadana, los agentes policiales, no hacen absolutamente nada, cuando la propia ley les 
impone la obligacidn de actuar de oficio y detener al que Intente caneter un delito, o en el memento de ir a comelerio 

The complete repoi'l can be accessed at: s . 

htlp://www. flircuba.org/wp-coiitcnt/npIoads/2012/02/Informc-Gcncral-201 3-namas-de-Blaiico- 
Cubalex.pdf 
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Cuba Section of Trafficking in Persons Report submitted by the Honorable 
Christopher H. Smith, a Representative in Congress from the State of 
New Jersey, and chairman. Subcommittee on Africa, Global Health, Glob- 
al Human Rights, and International Organizations 



and fnndtil i[a(6cking.rdate<l training for api.ioarmately 100 
narlkipants, including police officers, piosecuiois, judges, 
social winkers, labor inspectors, anti diplcmiats preparing lor 
assignments abroad. The training included two workshops 
for CvoaliBn judges and prosenilors on .secondary Sraiiraa ol 

traffteking victims. HieCroatian Border Police repnited that 2.52 

new Border Police Officers underwent three hours oftrafficking- 

related(iaining.-lhf Slate Attorney's Office reporledtlmtiiiyo 

60 Oroalian prosecutors attended Croatian goyerniiienl-ninacd 
trafFckiiig-spccific workshops and seminars in 2013 as eithei 
participants or lecturers. Tlie government conducted cooperative 
imematioiial iiwesligaiions vvLlli Bosnia and llctzegovinn, 

Serbia, anriRomania.'I'he CovcrnmciilnfCroatiadid not report 

any investigations, prosecutions, or ronvirtions oCsovernmeiU 
employees compiicit iii human trafficking. 


PROTECTION 

The Croatian govemnienl sustained its victim protection 
efforts, but failed to screen vulnerable populations effectively 
for trafficking victims, particularly female miuois who were 
victims of sex trafficking. The government funded tlirce N(.0- 
run trafficking shelters; one for adults, one for minors, and 

nneallci-nate shelter that also houses victimsof other foims of 

abuse The governnirnt also provided three reception center.s 
■ to provide victims with care before they could be tran.sported 
to the slieltets. Adult victims were allowed to leave shclteis 

without chaperonesafterinformingslaffitndcomplctingansk 

assessment. T1ie Croatian government provided the ei|tuvalf nt o( 
approximately$73,000 to fund the shelters in 2013, level with 
liie amount it provided for slieltcr care in 2012. foreign victims 

were offeicd the same standard of CMC as domestic victims, 
including shelter, medical care education, legal assistance, 
psychological care, and assistance finding employment. I he 

KOvcnunent'sOfriceforTIumanWghls provided the equivalent 

of approximately $48,000 for victim assisunce, professional 
training, and the anii-UafTicldiig holtine. 

lixperts and government officials reported victim identification 
was inadequate in light of the suspected magnitude of the 
trafficking problem in Croaiia. To remedy tliis, they suggested 
a comprchenslw assessment ofOtoaiin's trafficking problem. 
During the reporting period, the government ideiitified 32 
victims of trafficking, up Ifom 13 viriims ideiilificd during the 
previous repoiting period; these figures included sixwomcn and 
12 niinot female-s who were sex trafficking viclims; iuhI nine 
adult males, four minor females, and one woman who were 
victims of forced labor, including forced begging. Covemment- 
funded NGOs offered care to 12 of these vicliins dunilR the 

reportingperiod.withsixofchem receiving accommorfaliun in 

shelters At least some of the female minors were not imtnilly 
identified as victims of trafficking and were released to their 
foniilies without irpaiineiit or counselling. 

Tlie Ministry oflnterior issued astandarcl operatingprocedm-e 10 

guLtle police officeis in identifying and transferring viclims, which 
includes insUucdons on aclivating the national rtfenal system 
when indicatois oftiafficking are present. Experts reponed lliat 
the procedures themselves are effective, but that police officers, 
in patticuSar, need to do a better job in identifying victims. 

According to the MiiiistryofSocial Policy and youtli,therewasa 

siredaliy-desagiiated social worker in each count)- responsible for 

providinginitialviciimcareontlcoordinalingfiirlbcr assistance. 

However, experts reported that tire actual assistance provided 
in mnlegtating uafficUing victims was arranged on an ad hoc 
basis, and remained limited due to lack of funding. 


Croatian law stipulates that foreign trafficking vicums must 
not be deported, and are to be issued temporary residency 
permits for six months to one year, which can be periodically 

renewed basedoiisubsecineinncedsiisses.sm€ms. ron-ign victims 

also are eii titled to employment assistance, skill development 

training, and adult classroom education. Akcmaiively, Gtoatian 

authorities and the Croatian Red Cmss assist foreign uaffickinf. 
victims with vokmtaiy rcpairialion to tlwir country of origin. 
The government encouraged victims to assist in investigating 
anti pvosfcming traffickers, but ns a matter of policy did not 
force Iheni to do so. Victims arc entitled to assistance, iiidudmg 
lempomry residence permits forforeigners, regardless ofwlipther 
they testify in trials. Victims also liavc the right to free legal 
remesentaiion. can tile ctimiiial charges ^ 
their traffickere,apd are entitled to seek Imimcial compensation 
from the traffickers under a new law. Kxjicria reported pidps 
are sometimes overly aggressive vdicn questioning trafficking 
victims on the witness siaiid. especially in cases where the 
victim lias changed his or her stoiy between talking to the 
police and leslilying. hxpeils reponed that trafficking victiins 
rvcie someiime.s initially demined by polio’, but were ns'uiUy 
leleased immediately iipnn being rcnigniacd as a traihckiiig 
victim. The State AHomey issued written iusimciions in June 

2013 (hatvklimsiniustiiutbc prosecuted fortrime.sconimiaed 

as u result of being trafficked. 


The Ckoaiian gewemment coiitimicd efforts lo prevent Ir.iffirldng 
ill persons, partnering with NCCteiii the creation of a national 
action plan.Tlic gnvemment continued tobio.idcasi trafficking 
awareness public sersnee announcements on [.Hiblic television. 
Tlic Office for 1 luinan Rigtil.s and National Minorities also 
funded s ncwyear-Ioug public Inrormatbn cainpaign aimed at 
reiliicingthe demand for women and giil.stralficlccdfoi .sexual 
expinilalioll, consisting of Icaflcla, biliboaids, and poster.s 
on public transportation, taxis, and bus and train stations, 

sensitizing potential lustomerslo the ccjlily that inaity persons 
engagedin prostitution maybe iraffickingviaims. The Office 
for Human Uighi.s also funded the dcveiopmciit of new 
anti-trafficking pamphlets detailing indkdtois, prevention, 
and reporting guidance that arc being distributed to bolder 
crossiiigciicckpoints, ilK-gAl migrants, and asylum seekers. The 
Kovemnieni'sciroils lo reduce the demaiul for coimneicial sc.x 

continued to focus unTagreb and the populariourisLdestinatioiis 

along the Adi iatic coast, parfitulariy during lire summer tourism 
season. The government reported no prosecution of Croatian 

nationals (ravdiiig abroad forthc purposes oliiueinalional sex 

tourism during 2013. All Croatian diplomats and personnel 

deploying ovciseas undergo iimndatuiyanii-iraffickingtraiiiini! 

before they dejian for their posting. 


CUBA (Tier 3) _ 

Cuba is a source country for adults and children subjected to 
sex iraffickiiig. and possibly forced labor, Cliild prosutiiimii 
and child sex tourism occur within Chba. Cuban authonlirs 
report that young f-eople from ages 13 to 20 are mostvulnei aidc 
to human trafficking in Cuba. Cuban citizens have Ihtpi 
subjected to forced prostitution outside of Cuba. There hiwr 
been allegations of eociced labor with Cuban governim iil 
work missions abroad: die. Cuban govermnent denies iIu'm' 
allecalinns. Some Cubans participating in the work mis.sioii-i 
have staled dial the postings arc voluiilaiy, and positions are well 
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paid tonipaied to jobs within Cuba. Otheis have claimed that 
Cuban aullioiitics have ciiei red them, including by wilhholding 
Uieir passports and restricting their movement. Some medical 
professionals participating in the missions liave been able Id 
lake advantage of I.I.S. visas or immigration benefits, applying 
for iho.^ebonofils and arriving in ihn United Klnles inpossesinoii 
of their passports— an indication that at least .some medical 
professionals retain possession of their passports. Reports of 
coercion by Cubap authorities in this program do iiul appear 
to rcllccl a iiniforh^ government policy of coercion; hoivever. 
iiifoimalion is lafkiiig.'1'hpgovpminentarrangpsforhij^i.scbnnl 
students in rural areas to harvest crops, but claints that this 
work is not coercerl. "I'lie scope of (mfljcking iitvolviitg Cuban 
citizens is difficult to verify becaiuse of sparse iiKlependent 
leportiiig, but in 2013 the Cuban governinenl, for the first lime, 
provided information to 11..S, atUhoHtie.s regarding human 
irafiicking in Cuba. 


'I'he Covcrninent of (kib.i dor.s not fully rnmply with the 
iiiinimiiiii standards for the elimination of tranickiiig and is 
not making -siguilic, ml dforts to do So. While thegovcniiiieiil 
has yet to establish a legal and policy framework prufiibiling 
all foims of human trafficking and providing e.xplicil viciim 
protections, the government adviseil tbai il iolend.s to amend 
its criminal code to ensure that il is in confornniy with the 
rec|iiirenie!il.sorthe2()00 UN'j'lt* I'roioeol, lowhitliitatx'wlcd 
in July 201 .3. I'or the first time, the government released and 
icpoi ted ametete iK(i<»n against .sex tiafficking, imlinling 10 
prosecutions and con'e-spondinj' convictions of sex iraflirkere 
in 201 2 .iiul the provision ofseivices to the victims. Also, the 
Ckibiiit gowrninent launched a media campaign to educate 
the C'.tihau [niblic about Lrarficking and piibikizcd Us anii- 
Irariickingseivira. 



RECOMMENDATIONS FOR CUBA: 

Revise existing anii-traftkking laws to incorporate a definition 
of tviilTickini' that i.s coo.sixleiil with ihe 2()t>0 UN 'IIP 
Protocol; adopt a definition of a minor for the purposes of 
hiiinan lrafficl<lngi,ronslslciu with the Protocol (muter 18 
years); coiutiuic and sliengihen cfToits, in partnership with 
inlet national orgaitiznlioris, to pi ovide specialized training for 
police, labor inspeclurs, social workers, and child proleilioii 
sperinlisl.s In idenlllyliig and proicclingvictiinsolsexiralfirking 
and forced labor, inchiciliig by having in place clear wrinen 
policies .iiid procodiiivs lo guide officiaLs in the idemificaiion 
of trafficking vicliins, rc|tardlcss of age or I’eiukv, and ibeir 
referral in approjnintc services; adopt |U)Hcles that provide 
(rsrrK king-siH’cific, specialized .issUt.iiifp for male and (emale 
iraiikking victims, including measures to ensure identified sex 
and labor (rallickingvictinis arc not puni.shed for uiilawfiil acts 
cominiiied as a direct resiitl of being suli|ecled lose* trafficking 
or flitted labtii; enact and implement poliiiestocnsmip no use' 
of coercion in CXib.an work-abro.aci missions; provide.spccialized 
training for managers of work-abroad missions in identifying 
and protecting victims of forced labor; criminally prosecute 
bolli sex Uaniddng and forced labor; and continue funding 
and expand the victiiii-ceiitered practices oflliiee government 


facilities for collection of testimony of young cliiidren. 


pRosecunoN 

The Rovcrninent of Cuba prosecuted and convicted sex 
trafifidting cases, hut its overall effoirt was hampered by the 
absence of a aimprdicnsivc legal framework that criminalizes 
all fumis of human iraffickiiig. Cuba piuliibils some fuims of 
human trafficking Uirough the following laws; Article 299. 1 
(pederasty with violence); Article 30D.1 (lascivioii.s abuse); 
Article 302 (procuring and trafficking in persons): Article .303 
(suoKtl assault); Aifick'310.1 (conuplioii of minors foi sexual 
purposes); Article 312.1 (caimptioii uf iiiiiiors for begging); 
and Article .316.1 (sale and trafficking of a child under 16). 
The (liilwn penal code's definition of se.x trafficking appears 
to conflate sex traflickingwitli prostitution and pimping. The 
law ciiiiimaii7.es adult sex liafficking adiicved Lhiough foice, 
coercion, or abuse of power or a position of viilnerabiiity, 
alihongh the use of such means is con.sicicred an aggravating 
racror(loacriii)eofindudngorhvnefii(ing from pro.stituliiin), 
iiol iiii iiiiegral part of the crime. Udoe.s not explicitly include 
llieuseorfiaud and physical force willun llie list of aggravating 
factors that make coercion of prostitution a crime. The provision 
addreiKing corniplion of ininiirs etn ompasse.s many of the 
fonns of ciiiid sex traRkking, but its definition of a minor as 
a child under 16 years old is inconsistent with the definilion 
under the 2000 UN Til’ I’rolowl, which clefimw a cliikl as any 
person itmler the age of 18; llus means 16- and 17.>-ear olds 
engaged in prostiniiion for the benefit of .i third parly would 
not necessarily be Identified as trafficking victims. Although 
anyone inducing children between the agei^ of 16 and IS tu 
engage ill prostitution would mn lie idcmlHcd as traffickers 
imdeiCUiban law, foimi prostitution is illegal invspeclive of age 
of the victim, -ind ihegovetnmein has prosecuted individuals 
heiieliuiiig from (he prostitution of ciiildren. Victims under 
18 were deaily identified by Ihe Cuban government in 2012 
as Irafficking victims, and llic {KT|>oUatc}ia of iIipsp cri lUcs wpip 
piini.slicd more severely in some cases when (he viciim was 
yoiingpnhan Ifi. Roth adult aiuf child sex trafficking provisions 
fail explicitly lo criminalize rccniitinenr, transport, and receipt 
of persons for these jiuiposes. Cuba became a party to the 2000 
UN'I'IJ’ Protocol during the reporling period and Itasindicaled 
that il is engaged in the process of generally revising its criminal 
rode, inrludingso that it will meet il.snbiigaiions as n Slate Rarty, 

hi a positive step toward greater transparency, in 2013, llie 
government presented official tiata on investigations and 
proscauions of.wx trafficking offenses and eonviclions of sex 
Iraflkkingollendus. In 2012, liicycar vnveied by the moslicccnt 
official Cuban report, ihe goi'ermnent wported 10 proseculiiiiis 
and rorios|>onding convictioas of rpx traffickers. At least six 
of die convictions involv'd nine child sex iraffirkingvicriins 
ivilhin Cuba, including (he facilitation of child sex tourism hi 
(Juba. The average sentence was nine years' imprisonment. Tlie 
govci'ituiciil iv|K)r(cd ih.u a govci nraciu employee (n leaclier) 
was inwstigau'd, piosecutod, ami •fonvitled cif a .tex trafficking 
offense. 'I'here tvere no repotted forced labor pro.iecuiions or 
convictions. Child protection sjiecialists reportedly provided 
trainiiig to police academy students, fiiudents at the Ministiy 
oflutciior academy and police wlio were Hssigned to loiiiist 
centers reportedly received specific anti-trafficking training. 
11ie government reported that empioyee.s of the Ministries of 
'I’otirism and Education received training to spot indicators of 
liaiftckuig, paitkulady among children engaged in commercial 
sex. The government demoiislratecJ its willingness to cooperate 
with olhcfgovcmmcnis on investigations of possible traliiclwrs. 
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PROTECTION 

The government made efforts to protect victims during the 
reporting peiLud. Autluiriliea repotted that they idenlihed 
nine child sex trafficking victims and four adult sex trafficking 
victims linked to lire 2012 convictions; authorities reported no 
idetuified labor trafficking victims or male victims. Tlnn^i the 
govciniiiciU liad systems in place to identify and assist a broader 
group of vulnerable women and children, including traffiddiig 
victims, the government did not share any documentation of 
traftickiiig.-specifir procedures to gtiiiie officials ill proaclivcly 
Identifying trafficking victims among vtilnerabJe giuups and 
lefei ling (lieni to availnhlesei vices. I'oi example, the l^dcration 
of Cuban Wbinen, a governinenf entity that also rereivesftindiiig 
from international organizations, operates 173 Guidance 
Centers for Women and Families nationwide and reported 
dial lliese ceiUcis provided assistance to 2,480 women and 
families liaiiiied by violence, including victims of irafficking. 
Ihese centers assisted the women from their initial contact 
with law enforcement through prosecution of the offendeis. 
Social uxirkcrs at the tiiiidaiicc Onters provided services for 
victims of Itafficki ng and otlici tiimc.s such as p^diologlcai 
Ueatinent, health care, skills training, and as-si.sla nee in finding 
employment. The four adult trafficking victims identified bj' 
tire Cuban government reportedly received services at these 
Guidance (AOitcrs. Authorities reported (hat the Ministry of 
l•d^tca(ion identified ulliei sex uaffickingt-aseswrfMlpaddrpssing 
school truancy incidents The government did not otierate any 
shelters or spivice.s specifically for adult trafficking victims. 

The police encouraged child trafficking victims under die age 
of 17 to assist in prosecutions of traffickers by operating three 
facilities where law enforcement and social workers worked 
logelhei losuppoU the colkction of testimony and thctrcatmcnl 
ofsexuallyantlphysically abusfidchildren.Thmn'iclini-centercil 
fiicililics giiihered childt'en'.s testimony (hough ps>'choiogi$t- 
led videotaped interviewing, usually removing the need for 
children to appearin court. In addition to collecting testimony, 
government social workers developed a spocific plan foi (he 
provision of follow-on services. The facilities assisted the nine 
identified child trafficking virttms and reportedly referred them 
to longer term psychological care, shelter, and other .service.s 
as needed. 

The government asserted that n<nip of the identified victims were 
punished, and authorities reported having policies that ensured 
identified victims were not punished for crimes eommitied<i.s 
a direct result of being subjected to human trafficking. There 
were no reports offoieign tiafficking victims in (iiiha. 

PREVENTION 

Tlie government reported on its an(i-lraffickitig prevention 
efforts. During tlie yeat state media produced newspaper articles 
and television and radio programs to raise public awareness 
about Irafficidiig. Senieu public officials, including the Minister 
of Justice, publicly raised the problem of trafficking. Hie 
government maintained an Office of Security and Protection 
ivithin the Minisfry ofToiirism rharged tvilh monitorii^ Cuba's 
image as a tourism destination and combating sex tourism. 
Tlie goveriiinenl did not report the existence of an eatablislicd 
anli-tTafficldng taskforce or structured monitoiingmechanism. 


A foimal, written report on the government’s aiiti-trafltcking 
efforts was released to the public in October 2013. 


CURACAO (Tier 2)* 

Curacao is a source ininsil. amldesiiiiiition country' for woiiien, 
children, and men who art' siihjfcleti to sex (liiffiridng and 
forced lalioi'. Police arresietl a sii.spccted Colombian trafficker 
in Qiracao in April 2(11.3; aulliorilies indicated liic su.'rpctl 
used debt bondage, witlilieki sex trafficking victims' persaiial 
documents, held llieni against their will, and subjected iheni 
to pl^icai and psycliologitui abuse in public esrahlishments 
inGciiacno. It isiruclcarlinw the rccrniimem process works for 
Curacao's walled, legal brothiT rliat offers "24/7 access (o nioie 
than 120" foreign women in prosiiuition, Uical authorities 
believe that iiiigraiil wuikers have bei'ii sulijcctcd to forced 
domestic service and forcer! labor in constniciicin, lantlscapiiig, 
and iTlail-.Somemtgrant.s in rt'xratirajj.Lcand local businesses arc 
vulnerable to cldn bondage. Offictals reponed (tiKlociuneiUcd 
Cuban nationals were vulneniblelo tiafficking in Ciiiiicac given 
their lack of (ravel docunienls and inability to work legally in (he 
rnnndy. Aiilhoritiesaisn reporlcd Indian and Chinese nationals 
rein.'thied vulnerable (o form! talinr in ihc coitiKry. i'oieigii 
(ral'ficldiig victims origliiiuo predomiii-antly from Co]cimbi.t, 
Ihc Doininican Itepublic. Haiti, and Asia. Orgatiiziilions in 
Venezuela have also icportwl assisting trafficking victims who 
were exploited iriCurarao. A 201 1 IIN Report on Curacao cited 
a UN Gonimiita* rccommeiKiaiion to strcngtlicii its efforts to 
address cliild sexual exploitalioii and Irarikking. 

The (kivemment of rarrarao does nor fitlly txnnply with the 
minlnuim standards for the ciimirialion of trafficking; however, 
it is making sigiilficanl efforts to do so. During the year; the 
guveinment initialed new trafficking invcstigalions, cundnued 
toiiivestijjateahit^i-profilesex tralTiitkhigcaseiiivnlvingapollce 
officer, and established a multi-disciplinary anti-trafficklng 
laskforce. llowei%r, itdidnot ident lly any Irafiickirrg victims nor 
convict any traffickers in 2013, 'Jlic lack of siaiidaid operating 
pruccduresuitviclim ickJntificfUloii for ail rniiK-iinerc.spoiiders, 
including imtnigradon officers and health workers, hindrivd the 
gnverninent’.saliiiiiy to identify iraffckingviciinis and increased 
the risk of victims' hiadvericiu arrest and dcporlaiion. 



RECOMMENDATIONS FOR CURACAO: 

Matearobustand iransparentefrortio Identify and assist potential 
victims of sex trafficking and forced labor by impleiiientiiii’, 
formal proactive victim protection measures to guide officials, 
including healdi workers, un how to iderUrfy victims and how 
to assist victims of forced labor and sex trafficking in the leg.d 
and illegal sex irarle; vigoi oiisly pmseciitc trafficking offense.? 
and convict and punish trafficking offenders, including any 


' Oriitr.ici ((/r.vriit aiiir,nri,iiAii< I’litfi,' ififtitfi iIic tTitijiibiJi ili« Nefbrtd/htL TtieJtffqcliiiii Cfi<invrffiMi<«5rv.'piiii]i(>i(jr>'iiiJt<inj| itt?iY>-,i;irrtr/)iirf5 of lli<' Kiiii’ilciii Oaseil kii 
/Hrtj.'iirftoM. hr lOe I’rrjvje aj rlih reporl. Cimunoismnn ^nitry' le H-Jilch ibr mimaium slimAnifi fin ihfrlinninilmii.’fliiiJfKl'ing in VkiUm hclecrwii 

Acl apply. Tliii tiamtlve nfluu lioiv CnmcMU'ould W tusessfd if U ntteaiefninitr, twfcpmdriH round}'- 
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Letter to President Obama from the STFA submitted by the Honorable 
Christopher H. Smith, a Representative in Congress from the State of 
New Jersey, and chairman. Subcommittee on Africa, Global Health, Glob- 
al Human Rights, and International Organizations 
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December 22»20I4 


The Honorable Barack Obama 
President of the United States 
The White House 
Washington, D.C, 20500 


Dear President Obama: 

We at the State Troopers Fraternal Association of New Jersey represent the interests of 
approximately 8,000 NJ Troopers since our founding in 1921, which includes active, retired, deceased, 
and the Sixty-Seven NJ State I'roopers who paid the ultimate price of being killed in the line of duty. 

There t$ no doubt that the Castro i-egime has a long history of repression, despotism and brutality that has 
forced countless Cubans to seek refuge in the U.S. in search of a better life. We do not share your view 
that restoring diplomatic relations without a clear commitment from the Cuban government of the steps 
they will take to reverse decades of human rights violations wili result in a better and more just Cuba for 
its ])eople. However, despite our profound disagreement with this decision, we believe there is an 
oppoitunity for Cuba and its government to show the American people and tiie citizens of the State of 
New Jersey, It is serious about change. 


The Cuban government has been providing safe haven to convicted murderer Joanne Chesimard, a 
woman designated by the Federal Bureau of Investigation as a domestic terrorist, and the first woman 
ever placed on the FBFs Most Wanted 't errorist List. 


In New Jersey, Joanne Chesimard Is notorious for her role in the cold-blooded execution-style killing of 
New Jersey State Trooper Weiner Foerster, Badge #2608, and seriously wounding New Jei-sey State 
Trooper James Harper, Badge #2108. On May 2, 1973, Chesimard, Clark Squire and Zayd Shaktir were 
pulled over on the New Jei-sey Turnpike by 'Troopers Foerster and Harper for a motor vehicle violation. 
Chesimard and both men in the car were armed with semi-automatic handguns, and possessed fictitious 
identification. During the motor vehicle stop, Chesimard initiated a gun battle, wounding Trooper Harper. 
In the shootout that followed, Chesimaitl’s weapon was used to shoot TixDoper Foerster in the abdomen 
atid then, as he lay incapacitated on the ground, Trooper Foerstei‘’s own weapon was used against him and 
he was brutally executed with two bullets to the head. 

Chesimai'd was convicted in 1977 of first-degree murder and a number of other chaiges .stemming from 
this horrific incident and sentenced to life in prison. Chesimard, aided and abetted by anned accomplices, 
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escaped fiom a NJ prison in 1979 and has been a fiigilive from justice ever since. It is believed that site 
moved *9 Cuba in 1984 and has, since that time, lived freely there, attending government functions and 
being provided with housing, food, transportation and security by the Cuban government. 

A tong histoiy of bipartisan support exists for the need to bring this convicted murderer back to the 
United States so she can be made to serve the prison time she was sentenced to moie than thiity-seven 
years ago. A few important points to consider; 

• In 1998, the US. House of Reprcsontalivcs passed Concurrent Resolution 254 by a vote 
ot 371-0 requesting that the Cuban government return Chesimard to the United States; 

• ini 998, the US. Senate passed Concurrent Resolutiou 254 by unanimous consent 
requesting that the Cuban government return Chesimard to llie United States; 

• In 2005, the Department of J iistice approved an increase in the reward for Chesimard’s 
capture to $1 million; and 

• In 2013, the Federal Buioau of Investigation placed Chesimard on its Most Wanted 
Terrorist List, designated her as a “domestic terrorist and increased the reward for her 
capture to $2 million. 

Cuba’s provision of safe harbor to Chesimard by providing political asylum to a convicted cop killer, and 
her ability to elude justice, is an affi-ont to every resident of our state, our countiy, and in particular, the 
men and women of the Now Jersey State Police, who have tirelessly tried to bring this killer back to 


Wo urge you to demand the Immediate return of Cliesimaid before any fiirther consideration of 
restoration of diploinatio relations with the Cuban government, In addition, there certainly can be no 
review of Cuba s designation as a State Sponsor of Terrorism until Joanne Oiesimard, a person 
designated by the FBI as a dotiiestio terrorist, is returned to the United States. 


If, as you assert, Cuba is serious about embracing democratic principles then this action would be nn 
essential first stop. We ask you to use this opportunity to engage with the Cuban government to get this 
resolved, as wo are veiy disappomted that returning a convicted killer of a State Trooper was not already 
demanded and accomplished In the context of the steps you announced regarding this despotic 


Tlie family of her victims, like so many of tliose who have, and continue to suffer under the Castro 
legime* deseive tins basic liuman decency before Anther steps towards Cuba are taken by the U.S. 


Cliristopher J>Biirgos, President 
New Jersey State Troopers Fratei nal Association 
Presidei]t@stfa,oi-g 
www.stfa.org 
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Statement on the human eights of all submitted by the Honorable Chris- 
topher H. Smith, a Representative in Congress from the State of New Jer- 
sey, and chairman. Subcommittee on Africa, Global Health, Global Human 
Rights, and International Organizations 


Statement by Rep. Chris Smith on Respecting the Human Rights of All While Combatting Boko 
Haram Tn Ni2eria. 

All governments have a duty to protect everyone and 1 am unequivocally opposed to acts of 
violence against anyone. 

All individuals, including LGBT persons, should be treated with respect and compassion. 

Regrettably, recent political attacks have attempted to distort my position and extensive record 
defending human rights. 

At a recent House Foreign Affairs Subcommittee on Africa and Human Rights hearing on 
combating violence inflicted by the terrorist group Boko Haram in Nigeria — the fourth such hearing on 
the topic 1 have convened in the past three years alone — T asked the Obama Administration witness. 
Principal Deputy Assistant Secretary Robert T. Jackson, Bureau of African Affairs, U.S. Department of 
State, two questions. 

First, T inquired if the administration’s view on LGBT, which differs from the Nigerian position, 
“affected in any way or in any way hindered U.S. support to Nigeria to combat Boko Haram?” Second, I 
asked, “... has the administration held back or in any way affected funding to the faith community, 
whether it be Muslim or Christian, in the dissemination of those funds to combat malaria or any of the 
other problems faced by Nigerians'l'”, including assisting Internally Displaced Persons. 

Mr. Jackson replied “there had been no impact.” 

My interactions with African officials and religious leaders led to my questions about US policy 
in Nigeria This is a war-torn country where the most horrific violence is perpetrated by terrorist groups, 
most notably Boko Haram, U.S. humanitarian assistance is needed and sought not just by the 
government but by NGOs — including faith-based NGOs which often have the aid infrastructures and the 
trust of the people but which do not always agree with the policies of the U.S. administration. 

T also noted at the hearing that there are “fundamental diflerences in the United States over the 
whole T.GBT issue” and that T am a “strong believer in traditional marriage” and do not “construe 
homosexual rights as human rights” while acknowledging that “others have a different view and T 
certainly respect them.” 

There is no consensus in the U S. or globally supporting homosexual marriage as a human right. 

My record is consistent in demonstrating support for democratic mle and universally recognized 
human rights for all. It is unfortunate that political foes are using the volatile situation in Nigeria to 
distort my record and push their own political interests. 

Over the years 1 have built a record advancing the protection of all human life and opposing acts 
of violence. 1 have fought on behalf of abused and/or disenfranchised people in the U .S., China, 
Vietnam, Russia, eastern Europe, Northern Ireland, and throughout Africa — including signing a 
congressional letter to Ugandan President Museveni opposing legislation that would penalize a single 
act of homosexual conduct with a life sentence and a mandatory death penalty if the person is HTV- 
positive. 
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